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—_—_—— 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
House of Representatives, Jan. 27th. 
(Continued from last No.) 

Mr. Arnold next obtained the floor, but, at the soli* 
citation of Mr. Botts, yielded it to that gentleman for a 
few moments. 

Mr. Botts said he had listened with very great pleas- 
ure to the warm and patriotic remarks of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood), and should 
have been perfectly content to have submitted the ques- 
tion to the House at this time, but that he differed so 
widely from the views of the majority of this House, as 
indicated by the votes taken, and so widely from a large 
majority of his colleagues upon this floor, and the 
Southern delegation in general, that he did not feel him- 
self at liberty to have the question taken without sub- 
nitting his views on this important subject; and, in do- 
ing this, he did not mean to become pledged to defend the 
general course of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
The gentleman had said and done many things on this 
floor which did not meet hia approbation, and in saying 
this he meant no disrespect to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. He must lose all respect for himself 
before he could bring himself to wound the feelings of 
that venerable gentleman: and he meant no imputation 
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“Resolved, That a committee of two members from } 
each state in the Union be appointed, to report upon the 
expediency and practicability of amending the Constitu- 
tion, ot the best means of peaceably dissolving the Un- 
ion.” . ° = 

“If, then, fellow-citizens, the South is no longer in the 
peaceable enjoyment of her rights and peculiar institu- 
tions, under the Constitution of the United States, the 
question arises upon the second proposition in the reso- 
lution: is it expedient that the Constitution should be 
amended, or the Union be dissolved! 

“Those, of course, who design using the Union and 
the Constitution for the purpose of destroying the institu- 
tion of slavery in the South, will recognise no such ex- 
diency. With them the bonds of the Union constitute 
the cords by which they propose to bind the victim to the 
altar. With such designs, next to the atrocity of holding 
slaves, will be the least resistance to the means by which 
they expect to accomplish their purpose. ‘T'raitors them- 
selves to the Constitution and every principle of faith or 
honor which brought us together,they may imagine that, 
by clamorously accusing others of a want of fidelity to 
their constitutional engagements, they may conceal their 
own base perfidy towards theirs; and when they suppose 
that we can be frightened into an abandonment of our 
rights by the cry of “disunion,” they only prove how 
soon we despise those whom we have wronged. With 
those, however, who have any regard for their own rights 
or the Union, the expediency of onc of these alternatives 
will be easily understood. The evil must be arrested, 
It is vain, utterly vain, to suppose that the South will 
submit to the present state of things. Peace we must 
have, in or out of the Union. Our first duty is, to en- 
deavor to obtain it consistently with our alliance with 
our sister states in the Confederacy, It has been 
through the Constitution, under the cover of the Union, 
that our security has been threatened and our peace dis- 
turbed. To amend the Constitution is the most obvi- 
ous remedy. Make that clear in the Constitution 
which they (not the abolitionists only, but the northern 
people generally) affect to consider doubtful; take away 
the power to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the Territories South of the line established 
by the Missouri compromise; shut the subject of slavery 
forever out of the Halls of Congress, where it has been 
most faithlessly introduced; and let our sister states 
agree to do, what the laws of nations require of every 
friendly people, restrain their citizens from combining & 
plotting the overthrow of our institutions: if such amend- 
ments are proposed and adopted by the constitutional 
majority, the South will have repose, and the Union be 
perpetuated. But, if they are rejected, it will conclu- 
sively prove to the South that the Union ought to be 








on any other gentleman. He had given some evidence 
of these things. When the gentleman had asked on 
Saturday last to defend himself from the charge of mo- 
nomania, he had voted to grant permission, When he 
thought the gentleman had trespassed on and abused 
the courtesy of the Honse, he withdrew that leave; and 
yet he was prepared to make many apologies for his 
course. From whathe had seen of that gentleman on 
this floor, he was inclined to believe that he expressed 
very many sentiments in the irritability of the weight of 
years that hung on him, which his own calm reflection 
would condemn. ‘I'here was enough on this fluor pass- 
ing under his immediate observation to provoke the 
gentleman, and, if he might use the expression, to “be- 
devil” him. 

What was the question before the House? And what 
was the offence committed by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? The gentleman had presented to this 
House a petition, not asking that Congress should dis- 


dissolved. We can hold no terms of alliance with de- 
liberate open enemies; who seize, (or permit their peo- 
ple to seize) upon the opportunity afforded by a friendly 
connexion with them for other purposes, to accomplish 
the overthrow of our institutions; and when required to 
disavow the hostility and cease the aggression, decline 
to do either, But I have no doubt such amendments to 
the Constitution, if proposed in time, vefore the spirit of 
abolition has infected the public mind, will be adopted. 
They take nothing from the North, while they are ne- 
cessary to the South.” 

Mr. Botts continued. He was very willing to hear 
from the gentleman the arguments for the motion he 
had proposed to make. It was enough for him to know 
that a member of the House had prepared and was ready 
to offer a resolution to effect a dissolution of the Union, 
He did not understand him whether he asked leave to 
offer it. 

Mr. Rhett. I did not, 





solve this Uuion by an act of legislation, but that Con- 
gress should devise measures by which the peaceful dis- 
solution may be effected. ‘I'he gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, standing here as one of the patriots of the land, 
after having been in the service of the country for half a 
century, with one foot standing—he would say, if the 
gentleman would pardon him—on the verge of the grave, 
asked that the petition might be referred to a committee, 
of which he would of course, in common courtesy, be 
placed at the head, that he might have an opportunity of 
doing——whatt Of appealing to his fellow citizens, 
and remonstrating with them against the horrors of a 
dissolution of the Union. He had told them that this 
was a feeling not confined to the forty-six individuals 
who had signed that petition; that it is a growing and 
increasing evil; and the sentiment is widely spread 
throughout the Commonwealth of which he is a Repre- 
sentative. And he asked them to permit him, as a mem- 
ber of this House, to present a remonstrance, and appeal 
to these petitioners against the folly of their course. (Mr. 
Adams bowed his head to the table in assent to Mr. B.’s 
euggestion as to his motives.) ‘That was his (Mr. B.’s) 
understanding of the subject. And on that question 
the proposition was submitted: first, that the gentleman 
should be censured; and then, should deem it a mark of 
great grace and mercy on the part of the House that he 
was not expelled. Me™ 

The question of the dissolution of the Union did not 
eound for the first time on his ear, or upon the ear of the 
House. Ifhe mistook not, some three or four years ago 
a member from 8. Carolina, and a gentleman, now a 
member of this body, prepared a 1esolution—whether 
he submitted it or not, or asked leave to present it, was 
not within his recollection—but he knew that there was 
a letter published, which he believed the gentleman had 
afterwards avowed himself to be the author of, in which 
he said that he had had in his drawer for some time a 
resolution asking Congress for the appointment of a 
committee, consisting of one member from each state in 
the Union, to devise measures for the dissolution of the 
Union. 

Mr. William Butler here requested the gentleman from 
Virginia to state to what member from South Carolina he 
referred, 

Mr. Botts said he had referred to Mr. Rhett. 

Mr. Rhett said, expecting this, [a laugh] he had 
brought to the House the document containing the fact; 
ftom which he was about proceeding to read, when—— 

Mr. Arnold said he hoped that this would be post- 
pened, : 

Mr. Botts said he yielded the floor only for an explan- 
ation. [Cries of no, no.] 

Mr. Rhett said he wanted no explanation, except that 
the gentleman would allow the document to which he 
had referred to be read, or a short extract of it, to show 
the real character of what he (Mr. R.) at that time did 
and said, ‘The resolutions were intended as an amend- 
ment to a proposition to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, submitted in the form of instructions by the 
gentleman from Vermont. 

The Speaker, (addressing Mr, Botts.) Does the gen- 
tleman yield the floor? 


Mr, Botts said he had no objection; but other mem- 
bers seemed to object. If the gentleman had the resolu- 
tion, and would give it to him, he would read it. 

Mr. Rhett requested leave to explain, not by any new 
‘words of his, but by the words on which the gentleman 
relied for his accusation. He held in his hand a pamph- 
let from which he requested leave to read a single page. 
Jt was a pamphlet containing an address to his constitu- 
nts, containing the resolutions alluded to, with a narra- 
tion of the circamstances under which they were pre- 
pared. It recites that they were written at his seat, but 
not offered to the House, during a speech delivered by 
the gentleman from Vermont, (Mr. Slade, ) who was dis- 
cussing the subject of slavery in. Virginia, It was on 
that memorable occasion when the southern members 
left Uieir seats and went down stairs to deliberate to- 
gether on this wanton aggression of their common in- 
terests, He then read the following extracts: 


“Before enteting upon the merits of the resolutions, 
however, permit me to remark, (what I suppose might 
be apparent to all,) that I had no expectation of passing 
them, or of even taking a vote upon them. They were 
intended as amendments to a motion to refer with in- 
structions to report a bill abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I expected them to share the fate 
which inevitably awaited the original motion, so soon as 
the floor could have been odtained,viz. to be laid upon the 
sag My design in presenting them was, to place be- 
= Congress and the people, what, in my epinion, was 
the true issue upon this great and vital question; and to 
pte out the course of policy by which it should be met 
a _ Southern states, ‘I'he resolutions are as fol- 

——“and the Constitution of the United States having 
Proved inadequate to protect the southern states in the 
— enjoyment of their rights and property, it is 
a tent that the said Constitution should be amended, 

© Union of the states be dissolved, 





Mr, B. Yet the gentleman himself who had prepared 
a resolution, and was ready and waiting only the oppor- 
tunity to present it to the House, that the House should 
proceed to dissolve the Union, that gentleman voted 
against laying on the table the proposition to censure or 
expel the gentleman from Massachusetts. It was not 
only the doctrine of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
but of his whole State, or a majority of that State. ‘They 
held that they had aright to secede from the Union, 
If one State had a right to secede, thirteen had. The 
separation of one dissolved the Union. ‘The barrel fails 
to pieces the moment one stave is taken from the hoop. 
Gentlemen would excuse him for saying, with his 
knowledge of what had transpired in the House, that 
this had appeared to him a great farce from the begin- 
ning—a perfect storm ina tea-pot. Talk about censu- 
ring the gentleman from Massachusetts! Look at the 
other end of this avenue. There they found a man 
standing at the head of the right arm of the defence of 
this nation—he meant the Secretary of the Navy—who, 
the last time he had a conversation with him on the 
subjeet, was an open, avowed, undisguised advocate of 
the immediate dissolution of the Union, 

Mr. Wise. I deny it. 

Mr, Botts. What cuthority have you? Do you 
keep a record of the conversations of the Secretary of the 
Navy? 

(Cries of “Order, order.”} 

Mr, Wise said he hoped his colleague would not fly 
intoaflame. He did not mean to offend him; but to say 
this, that he did not believe any man.as authority, from 
conversation, from reading, or any other source, for say- 
ing that the present Secretary of the Navy ever went for 
the unqualified dissolution of the Union, If he ever ad- 
vanced this idea of the dissolution, he (Mr. W.) under- 
took to say now in his place, and would risk it on his 
authority, that, if he ever avowed such a doctrine, it 
was on qualifications, conditions, and reasons which the 
Secretary could defend, 

Mr. Botts said he had been induced, for some time, to 
regard his colleague as the keeper of the conscience of the 
King, but bad not considered him the keeper of the con- 
sciences of all connected with the King. Nor did he recog- 
nise his right to say what was the opinion expressed by 
one of the Secretaries of Mr, Tyler’s administration. 
He (Mr, B.) asserted on his own responsibility that he 
had expressed such an idea. He had talked with him 
for hours, and when the Secretary of the Navy denied it, 
he (Mr. B.) would prove his statement. You (said Mr, 
B. addressing himself to Mr, Wise) have no right to 
deny it. 

The Speaker said the gentleman had no right to address 
a member on this floor, 


Mr, Botts repeated that, when the Secretary of the 
Navy denied it, he would undertake to prove his state- 
ment. He challenged him to the proof, If there were 
to be any charges for high treason, he demanded that 
the Secretary of the Navy should be put on his trial. 
He wasthe man. Do not talk about expelling the ven- 
erable gentleman from this Hall who was discharging 
his duty. He believed the gentleman would present 
any petition. He was but discharging what he regarded 
as a constitutional and conscientious obligation by pre- 
senting the petition here,- For his part, if he was not 
afraid the gentleman would abuse this cuurtesy, he 
should be most happy to afford him the opportunity of 
presenting that paper to the American Peuple, to set 
forth in striking lights the horrors which would result 
from a dissolution of the Union; and he had no doubt 
but it would operate as a corrective. He (Mr. B.) had 
been looking for this for some years past. He had been 
predicting that it would result in an application from 
the northern states of this kind. He believed that the 
21st rule had been the entering wedge to that excite- 
ment which the gentleman from M assachusetts had said 
was increasing. When the northern states got the pow- 
er of denying the right to the southern states of present- 
ing any petition which they might consider a grievance, 
he ventured to say that they would have such petitions 
from the South, 

He regarded that improper designs had been imputed 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts on this floor, His 
course had been dictated from the purest considerations 
of patriotism. He regarded the gentleman as having 
been treated with cruel severity by the Representatives 
in this body, and he hoped the question would have been 
taken without an angry debate. If he had not received 
the floor from the gentleman from ‘T'ennessee, he would 
himself have moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 
He hoped the gentleman would follow up his remarks 
with this motion. 


Mr. ARNotp of Tennesse then rose, and pro- 
ceeded to speak in defence of Mr. Adams, and 
against the resolution. We have room ouly for 
the concluding portion of his remarks. 











For the crime of presenting a petition with such an ob- 
ject in view, the House was to put on record against him 
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a charge of aiding in high treason, and in suborning the 
members of that House to the commission of perjury; 
and he was to consider it as a great favor that the House 
did not expel him, but contented itself with giving him a 
reprimand. Mr, A. should like to witness the spectacle. 
He should like to see that gentleman standing at the bar, 
with his palsied hand, his bare head, and whitened locks, 
to be rebuked by the Speaker, comparatively a mere boy, 
after having been visited with the vituperation and vin- 
dictive persecution of another, as much a boy in compar- 
ison. What a spectacle! Mr. A.turned from the 
thought with loathing and disgust, and so would the na- 
tion. So far from helping the cause of the South, it 
would kindle up against her a blaze high as the very hea- 
vens. He was against it—utterly and totally agaiust it 
—from principle and policy teo, 

Now, there was a little fact which had come to his 
knowledge, and which he wanted to state on this matter. 
He was told that the leading man among the signers of 
that treasonable petition was himself a modern Locofoco, 
a Van Buren man, who ran on the Locofoco ticket as a 
candidate for the Senate of Massachusetts. [he man 
was a disunionist, that very fact probably had constituted 
one of the reasons why the Whigs refused to receive him, 
This fact showed the villany of the farce which it was 
here attempted to play. Who were the men that were 
thirsting for the blood of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and crying out “Crucify, crucify?’ ‘They were 
the political associates of the very man who had headed 
this petition, Who washe? His name was Nathan 
Webster; no relation of Daniel, although as to Daniel 
himself Mr. A. did not know exactly how he was now 
figuring before the nation. He greatly feared that he 
would turn out a real New Hampshire man, and that 
was but another name for a man who loved office more 
than he loved his country, Daniel, however, had at least 
this praise, that he had never set himself against this Un- 
ion, And now what was the House going todo! To 
punish the gentleman from Massachusetts for presenting 
here a petition which their own political friends had sent 
tohim. Was this a proof that he wanted the Union dis- 
solved? If it proved any thing, it proved that the politi- 
cal friends of gentlemen here were enemies of the Union. 
All the gentleman from Massachusetts desired was to have 
an opportunity of replying to these petitioners, and, if he 
once got that opportunity. Mr. Arnold would become se- 
curity that Mr. Nathan Webster would never send anoth- 
er such petition here, 

What a farce was this whole matter of the 21st rule! 
What a perfect failure! ‘The House had been more per- 
plexed with it than it would have been without it, be- 
cause, from the nature of the case, no rule could be adop- 
ted that would not have that effect. Gentlemen might 
as well attempt to dam up the waters of the Niagara as 
to attempt to stay this right of petition. It was one of 
the inherent rights of the free people of this country, and 
a right they never would surrender. If the House refu- 
sed to hear some of their petitions, and admitted others, 
it was equivalent to telling the People that they were not 
able to judge what petitions it was proper to send; and 
if one less than a majority might rule, and the number 
might be reduced till at last it was brought down to one, 
and we had an admitted despotism. And, after all, what 
had the South gained by the rule? Its only effect was to 
combine with abolitionists all the multitudes who conten- 
ded for the right of petition. It gained them converts by 
the hundred, by the thousand. It exasperated the minds 
of the People, disgusted them with their Government, 
made them care less and less for the Union, and prepared 
them for its dissolution. ‘The free States had now a ma- 
jority of forty-four in that House, Under the new cen- 
sus they would have fifty-three. ‘The cause of the slave- 
holding States was getting weaker and weaker, and what 
were they todo? Gentlemen preached to them that they 
must rely on the modern democracy of the North. God 
deliver them from such an alliance! A gentleman fiom 
New Hampshire had called that State the Switzerland of 
America, and he spoke truly, for her inhabitants were 
swiss. [A laugh.] They always fought for those who 
paid most. ‘There was but one way to keep their friend- 
ship, and that was to bait them well with offices. ‘I'hose 
who depended on such allies, trusted to a broken staff, 
they trod upon ground covered with deceitful ashes, As 
soon as the South should attempt to do justice between 
man and man, these mercenary Swiss would instantly 
desert them; ay,and would be ready to turn round and 
aid the blacks in cutting their throats, 

Mr, A. was ready to concede the right of petition, but 
he never would yield the right to interfere with slavery 
within the States, where it had been recognized by the 
Constitution. ‘This had been done in three distinct arti- 
cles of that sacred covenant. ‘I'he South stood upon her 
rights, and insisted upon being “let alone.” If they had 
a cancer which was eating into their vitals, they did not 
want the Northern probe rudely thrust in to take what 
little life they had left. All such interference only rivet- 
ted the chains of theslave. The North might enrich 
their fields with blood and consume their dwellings with 
conflagration, but forcible emancipation never would be 
submitted to so- long as life and breath remained. A po- 
litical and civil equality between whites and blacks never 
could be established in those States. [The thought of it 
was vain; slavery was their misfortune, not their crime. 
It was here and how was it to be gotten tid of The 
Northern remedies were worse than the disease. Did 
gentlemen suppose that Southern men would ever suffer 
their daughters to be the associates of Quashipompo or 
enter into alliance with negro husbands? Did they them- 
selves desire to sit in this House cheek-by-jowl with a 
woolly headed member, who needed no musk to give him 
perfume? He had confidence in his Northern brethren; 
he could not believe that they wanted to invade the South 
ane help the slaves to cut the throat of their wives and 
children, They could not desire to see the flames of 
their habitations quenched by human blood. 

His friend before him [Mr, Slade] was said to be an 
abolitionist; but he had lived six months in the same 
house with him, ten years ago, and had been on familiar 
terms with him, and never had heard the subject of aboli- 
tion mentianed, Would that man lend his aid in effec- 
ting such a result? No: it was contrary to the Chris- 
tian religion—it was against all the better feelings of our 
nature. The pretext for opposing slavery was a Chris- 
tian feeling of humanity; and could humanity, cou!d 
Christianity, lead men to abet insurrection, devastation, 
and bloodshed? Mr, A. had supported a northern Pres- 
ident, and that when the billows of Jacksonism were rol- 
ling in a flood over the land. He had voted for a Massa- 
chusetts man in spite of every thing; and now he turned 
to the North, and said to his Northern brethren, “Let us 
alone,” He was willing to receive their petitions under 
the Constitution: they must be willing to surrender up 
fugitive slaves, and to resist servile war, under the pro- 
visions of the same sacred instrument. 

And now he would add one word to his Southern 
friends. He would ask them what the South had to rely 
on if the Union were dissolved? Suppose the dissolu- 
tion could be peaceably effected, (if that did not involve 
a contradiction in terms,) what had the South to depend 
upon? All the crowned heads were against her. A 
million of slaves were ready to rise, and strike for free- 
dom at the first tap of the drum. They were cut loose 
from their friends at the North—[friends that ought to be, 
and without them the South has no friends]—whither 
were they to look for protection? How were they to 
sustain an assault from England or France, with that 
cancer at their vitals? ‘The more the South reflected, 
the more clearly she must sec that she had a deep and vi- 
tal interest in maintaining the Union. 

Mr. A. had been gratified to hear the Farewell Address 
of the Father of his Country read in that Hall. He loved 
to hear it. He had ever made Washington his model, 
considering as he did that purity andintegrity were the 
two leading virtues of his character, and he had ever be- 
lieved that purity and integrity wers above wisdom and 
tact. 

The young gentleman from Virginia had told the 
House that he was not descended from she aristocracy of 
the land; neither had Mr. A. As a celebrated Demo- 
cratic orator in a certain Western I.egislature had said 
when defending Captain T'yler, “he was descended from 
the Pilgrim family that landed on Plymouth Rock in the 
Old Dominion, commonly called the State of Virginia.” 
His father had been no Federalist but a Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocrat. He would as lief have been called a mad dog as 
calleda Federalist, Atthe very sound of the word he 
laid his hand on his broad-axe, He must say that he 
thought his young friend had been particularly unfortu- 
nate as a friend to the philosopher of Monticello in allu- 
ding to his “domestic* relations.” None were without 
their foibles, and Mr. Jefferson had his; but no friend of 
his memory acted prudently in referring to that part of 








his character, Mr. A. here related some anecdotes of his 
own early history, illustrative of his father’s attachment 
to Mr. Jefferson’s fame; and then related the particulars 
of a visit he had made to Mount Vernon, the feelings of 
solemn veneration with which he had been led through 
apartments once familiar to General Washington, and 
the effect of a solitary visit to his tomb, were Mr. A. had 
solemnly vowed, in the presence of God and of the ashes 
of that departed sage and hero, to make his principles the 
guide of his life. Nor had he ever broken his vow. He 
afterwards made a similar visit to Monticello, and, in in- 
quiring in the vicinity as to the private character and de- 
portment of Mr. Jefferson, had become abundantly satis- 
fied that the lovers of his fame would do prudently in 
never alluding again to his ‘ domestic relations.” 

This led him to speak of the condition of Virginia, 
which he compared to the ruins of ancient ‘Thebes, on 
which nothing was to be seen but the vulture, or the car- 
rion crow, and at whose base no inhabitants were to be 
found but the fox and the jackall. She could boast of 
having giyen birth to some of the greatest of mankind.— 
Her’s were the names of Washington, and Jefferson, and 
Madison, and Marshall, but there, with a few bright ex- 
ceptions, her boast must for the present stop. 

Before.te resumed his seat, he must be allowed one 
word to his young friend from Virginia. ‘That gentleman 
was quite ferocious towards abolitionists, but who were 
his own allies at this moment in the other end of tha 
Capitol? 

In Ohio, there had once been a man who was famil- 
iarly called Ben ‘Tappan, a brother to the great abolition- 
ist of that name in the North—to that Arthur Tappan 
who had, by the power of his money, recently gotten up 
an abolition convention and nominated a governor, pres- 
ident, and vice-presdent, and had appointed emissaries to 
advise the negroes of the South to run away, burn their 
masters’ houses, and cut their throats. Now, with re- 
gard to this Benjamin Tappan, with whom the gentle- 
man was now in intimate alliance, it was very common- 
ly said, and universally believed in Ohio, that he had open- 
ly declared that if he stvod on the northern bank of the 
Ohio and saw across the river the slaves burning the plan- 
tations and cutting the throats of women and children, 
he would fold his arms, and not lift a finger to stop the 
massacre; and that if his son attempted to go to the res- 
cue of the unfortunate whites he would disinherit him.— 
And yet a man, who could act in concert with a blood- 
thirsty wretch like this, could get up here and lecture 
that house on abolition; and if men from the South would 
not agree with him, and go the entire length that he did, 
they were to be denounced by some Clement C, Clay, or 
by the gentleman himself, as abolitionists; while at the 
same moment, he could take to his bosom one who had 
avowed feclings so odious and damnable? 

Mr. A., here alluding to the late hour and the fatigued 
condition of the House, said that he thought it quite time 
to close this debate, and with a view to do so, he would 
move to lay the whole subject on the table. 

At this moment many gentlemen rose to their feet de- 
sirous to address the Chair, and the remonstrances were 
so loud and numerous that Mr, A. said that he would not 
set himself up in opposition to the wishes of the House, 
and should not, therefore, insist upon his motion, 

Mr. A. concluded at 5 o'clock. 

And the Speaker gave the floor to, 

Mr. Saltonstall, who, after some hesitation as to the 
propriety of yielding to an adjournment, went into a state- 
ment of the facts relating to the obnoxious petition pre- 
sented by Mr. Adams, upon which all the present diffi- 
culties had arisen, He gave a history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the idea of dissolving the Union, beginning with 
the various threats from the Southern portion of the Un- 
ion—from those opposed to a tariff, from the nullification 
party, &c, ‘This petition was from his own native town, 
Haverhill, and he felt much surprissd and distressed at 
the circumstance. 

Mr. 8S. then went into a vigorous reply to Mr. Wise, 
and eloquently defended his v ted calleague (Mr. Ad- 
ams] fiom the numerous violent charges made against 
him in the lung speech of the gentleman from Virginia. 


House— Fridya, Jan. 28th, 


[On the 28th Mr. Marshall made a speech, a brief no- 
tice of which was taken by our correspondent last week. 
The following proceedings then took place:-—Fd. Phil.) 

Mr. Marshall, before taking his seat, fuifilled his 
pledge to Mr. ‘Thompson, of Indiana, who had yielded 
him the floor, by renewing the motion of that gentleman 
to lay the whole subject on the table, at the same time 
expressing his earnest hope that the motion he was 
thus compelled by promise to make would not prevail. 

On which renewed motion, Mr. Hopkins asked the 
yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

And the Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

When the name of Mr, Botts was called, Mr. Botts 
rose and inquired, [as the Reporter understood,}] with a 
view to govern hia vote accordingly, whether the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Adams] desired to re- 
ply to the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr, Marshall.} 

The Speaker said the inquiry was not in order, but 
that by general consent the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts could answer. 

_Mr. Adams. I say now what I have said before, I 
will not be responsible forthe consumption of one hour 
of the time on what relates personally to myself, ‘I'he 
Gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Marshall] has made a 
most eloquent invective against me, founded on one 
singte principle, utterly false and unjust 

Loud cries to order, 

The Speaker said it was not in order to make rema rks 
at this time. 

Mr. Adams continued, Well, sir, I say I will not be 
responsible for the consumption of one moment of time. 
“ any further continuance of the subject should take 
place 

Mr. Gilmer submitted to the Speaker that all this was 
out of order. 

The Speaker so decided, 

And Mr, Adams took his scat. 

When the name of Mr. Cushing was called, that gen- 
tleman rose and enquired of the Speaker whether this 
motion involved the receplion of the petition which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Adams] had offered 
to present, oz recognized that the petition was re- 
ceived? 

The Speaker said, No—the motion had nothing to do 
with the petition: it applied only to the resolutions of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Marshall] and the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Gilmer. ] 

The vote was then announced as follows: 

Yeas, 86—nays, 110. 

- the House refused to lay the whole subject on the 
table. 

And the question recurring on the substitute amend- 
ment of Mr. Marshall— 

Mr, Adams rose and said: I have heard it said by a 
person acquainted with Warren Hastings 

Mr, Gilmer rose to a point of order. He said that he 
had made four or five efforts to obtain the floor, He did 
not wise by any means to deprive the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Adams] of the floor, But he be- 
lieved tbat Parliamentary courtesy, if not any express 
tule of the House, permitted a member, the author of a 
proposition, to say something as to the motives which 
had led him to offer his resolution, He had submitted a 
proposition to the consideration of the House, in rela- 
tion to which he had not, in the first instance, intended 
tosay a word. He had not yet said a word. And all 
he desired to knuw of the Speaker was, whether, before 
the debate closed, he would be entitled by the rule, or by 
Parliamentary courtesy, to say a few words, not in rela- 
tion to the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
but that which he [Mr. G.} had himself offered? 

The Speaker said that uoless the whole subject should 
be laid on the table, or the previous question should be 
demanded, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr, Gilmer] 
would be entitled, by the rale, to close the debate. 

Mr, Gilmer explained that he had not risen to any 
point of order in relation to the personal right to the 
floor of the gentleman from Massachusetts, or with any 
personal or political reference to the subject, so far as 
that gentleman was concerned. ‘The point related en- 




















tirely to himself, [Mr. G.] and he begged the pardon of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for interrupting 
him. 

Mr. Adams said there was no occasion to ask his par- 
don for taking the floor from him. He did not feel it 
as an act of unkindness towards him on the part of that 
gentleman, (Mr. Gilmer.] If be (Mr. A.] was to answer 
for one crime, he might as well be called to answer for 
half a dozen, or ten, or twenty. The proposition of the 





gentleman from Virginia was one which would maieri- 


distinctly hear] in allusion to the distress which, he 
could not deny, the propositions, both of the gentleman | 
from Virginia and the gentleman from Kentucky, had 
given him, and said that the most poignant part of that 
distress arose from the fact that the House would be un- 
der the necessity of consuming a large portion of its time 


es of the gentleman from Kentucky. 


ed States, and show where the law was by which he 


cy and favor that the punishment was not much more 


ally confine and make more narrow his defence. That lhis was the first demand he had to 
charge he should have been willingto have met at) tleman. And, long as the gentlem 
once, 


Mr. A. said something [which the Reporter could not 


in his defence, if he was to be held to answer the charg- 
And the first pro- 
position he should make was, what be had already insist- 
ed upon, as would appear by the journal, namely, that 
he should be entitled to the benefits ofa trial before his 
peers upon the charges of subornation of perjury and of 
high treason, because these charges were contained in 
the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky, what- 
ever ingenuity the gentleman might have used in his 
remarks to-day to explain them away. 

Amongst other things, the gentleman had stated that 
it was nothe [Mr, A.] that he charged, but that, if any 
body, it was the petitioners; and the gentleman had 
made a speech of upwards of two hours durativn, to 
prove that he [Mr. A.] was responsible for the very 
same things as those who had signed the petition. He 
(Mr. M.] had represented him [Mr. A.] in his speech as 
in favor of the petition, in the face of his express decla- 
ration to the contrary, since it appeared on the Journal 
that, at the time he presented the petition, he had pro- 
posed instructions to a committee to report an answer to 
the petitioners assigning the reasons why their prayer 
should not be granted. Now, had not the gentleman 
from Kentucky logic enough [if he had not law] to see 
that the very proposition that this House should instruct 
the committee to report against the petition, was a dec 
laration on the part of this House; at the very first in- 
stant, that they held no such opinions; that they disap- 
proved of them; and that only in deference of the sacred 
tight of the petitioners to present their grievances here, 
would they answer the petition, and assign reasons why 
the prayer of it should not be granted. 

He had heard it said by a person acquainted with 
Warren Hastings that when he was brought before the 
judicial tibunalof his country for the commission of 
high crimes, upon the triat which lasted [Mr, A, believ- 
ed} seven years, when the thunders of eloquence of Ed- 
mund Burke and Robert Brindley Sheridan were poured 
upon his head, he almost thought he was guilty of the 
crimes with which he had been charged, so powerful was 
the eloquence with which he was assailed. ‘The elo- 
quence which the gentleman from Kentucky had now 
exercised personally against him, under the profession of 
having no personal feeling, was equal to that of Burke 
and Sheridan combined. But he (Mr. A.} did assure 
the gentleman and the House, that, not for one single in- 
stant, had the idea been impressed upon his mind that 
he was guilty of any part of the charges brought against 
him. Not one moment had he been driven from that 
sense of conscious innocence with which he met this 
charge, coming, as it did, fiom the most extraordinary 
combination of parties that had ever been formed in this 
House—a combination of a most formidable character.— 
What was that combination? It came in the first place 
from the State of Georgia. The first attack upon him 
here had been from Georgia Whigs, [Mr. A. recapitu- 
lated the circumstances attending the presentation of the 
petition and letter from Clarksville, Georgia, so post- 
marked, and mailed.] A gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. Johnson,] to the opinions expressed by the mem- 
bers from Georgia that that petition was a hoax, had add- 
ed a fact unknown to him (Mr, A.] that the petition and 
letter were written on Congressional paper, Did the 
gentleman mean to say that he was privy to the compo- 
sition of these papers? 

Mr, W, C, Johnson [so far as he could be heard] 
was understood to say, that he had not examined the pa- 
per, but he had been told it was the same kind--that it 
was gilt-edged, and that the signatures were all in one 
handwriting. ‘I'he impression of all was that it was a 
hoax, He had never seen the paper till he had seen it 
atthe Ulerk’s desk, ‘I'he Representatives from the 
State of Georgia disclaimed any knowledge of it. And 
(Mr. J. was understood to say) if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had taken the same precaution, in refer- 
ence to that petition, as he had done in reference to the 
petition now pending—written home to see if the paper 
was genuine—he would have found out whether the 
signatures were true or not. 


Mr. Adams said he did not feel himself bound to send 
to Georgia to do so. Ifit was a hoax, the injury was 
the greater to his rights and to the rights of his constitu- 
ents, and the breach of privilege was greater to him than 
if the paper had been genuine. If, therefore, the gen- 
tleman’s information was correct, and if the petition was 
on Congress paper, what was the inference! ‘That it 
was a fabrication on the part of some member of the 
House to draw him (Mr.A.) into the difficulty into 
which he had been brought, It might be so, In tbe 
usual simplicity of his heart, he had received the paper 
48a genuine paper, and he believed it to be so, 

Mr. Habersham (the floor being yielded for the pur- 
pose of explanation) here disclaimed any knowledge 
whether the document was on Congress paper or not, 
and said that he would disdain, on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues, to say a word in denial of cf the charge 
or insinuation [whichever it might be] of this kind; yet 
he felt bound to say, that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts ought to have known, that he did know; that he 
had good season to know, or, at all events to believe, that 
the petition came from no meeting of citizens of Haber- 
sham county; and must, if it came from them at all, 
have come from a single individual. ‘The gentleman 
must either have disbelieved what he [Mr. H.] had stat- 
ed to him, or at least have doubted the fact. 


Mr. Adams, after protesting against the constant inter- 
ruptions to which he was liable, and recurring to the 
manner in which he had been cut off at the very mo- 
ment he was entering upon his defence, fell back upon 
the assertion he had made as to the combination of par- 
ties by whom the present process was being carried on. 
He stood here, he said, upon the accusativn of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Gilmer] on the one hand, and 
the gentleman from Kentucky on the other, both of them 
being apparently extremely anxious to have the ques- 
tion taken; sothat if he should be acquitted on the 
charge of the gentleman from Kentucky, there yet re- 
mained the other, upon which he was to defend him- 
self, upon other grounds, against the gentleman from 
Virginia. Who upon this floor could fail to be surpris- 
ed to see the gentleman from Kentucky and the geutle- 
man from Virginia, united together in this purpose of 
casting censure upon him—the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, the head of the home squadron, and the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the head, the nominal head [from 
the dignity which he exercised as late Governor of Vit- 
ginia] of the Tyler party. ‘There was a coalition for 
you! [Laughter] Pointed against whom? Against one 
single individual, a member of this House, charged with 
half a dozen capital crimes; and this House was called 
upon to censure him because he had presented a peti- 
tion. For, come to the real point of te matter, that, 
and that alone for which he had really to answer be- 
fore this House, as he cunceived, was for the crime of 
presenting a petition. 

Now in what part of the Constitution of the United 
States was this declared to be a crime? He would like 
the gentleman from Kentucky to look into his deep _re- 
searches oflaw, common or national, and to define 
where the law was which constituted it a crime to pre- 
sent a petition, lead to what it might. The gentleman 
from Kentucky, who had, as he thought, so ingeniously 
contrived to free himself from having charged these 
crimes upon him, [Mr. A.) founded his resolution of een- 
sure, first, upon the fact that he (Mr. A.] had presented 
a petition; and, secondly, made a speech to prove that 
he was guilty of every thing that was prayed for by that 
petition, when, in the very act of presenting it, he had 
absolutely protested against it. Where was the gentie- 
man’s law? He was a great and profound lawyer, and 
he (Mr. A.) asked him to show where he found his law 
for this? Let him look into the Constitution of the Unit- 
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The provision was the dictate of justice a 




















would punish, in any shape or form, a member of this 
House for presenting a petition. No; in the firet place, 
the gentleman hed made the law; he had then gone on 
and accused an easociate memberof violating that law 
—to sit asa jadge upon him and then turn executioner. 
And, to crown all, had declared that it was a great mer- 





severe, 








that 
this republican? 
of the earth that would punish a man for a crime, when 
there was no law that constituted that crime? 
should like tohear the gentleman on that subject. He, 
(Mr. A.] onthe contrary, declared that there was a law 
expressly against it. 
Constitution of the United States which declared that no 
ex-post facto law should be passed; and that provision 
was declared to apply to all criminal and penal laws.— 


and he trusted he should have the benefit of i 
House came to decide on this question. 


fellows. 
from Kentucky in such misery that he was compelled to 
seek such companions! 
Georgia Whigs, who, afier endeavoring to produce an 
impression unfavorable to. him for having presented a pe- 


ed States. 
tribunal of the country. 


proper courts, 
by the Constitution of the U. 8S. 
still, if the House was to proceed and act on the resolu- 
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WHOLE NO. 29: 








‘© make on the gen- 
ans speech had been, 
under a profession of personal explanation, he (Mr. A,} 
was willing he should make another speech as long as 
to show where he found his law. Was 
Was there a Government on the face 


He 


There was a provision in the 


humanity; 
before the 


The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. A. repeated, had 


first made the law, had wext charged him with a violation 
of that law, (in what Mr. A. must be permitted to call 
blackguard language]—an+in addition to this, he pro- 
ceeded to punish him. 
when Michuel, the Archangel, had quarrelled with the 
Devil, [great laughter,} he used no railing accusation a- 
gainst him 
profound a lawyer, to read a little of the Bible; and there 
learn, that if fi@ meant to attack a man—to 
character, to ruiu his usefulness to the country, and to 
deprive him of his rights as a member of this House—to 
make it not a rasling‘ accusation, 
cusation against him, (Mr. A.] in addition to all its other 
defects, was a railing accusation. 


We read in the Scriptures, that 


He advised the gentleman, who was so 


ruin his 
The gentleman’s ac- 


But he was commenting upon the extraordinary com- 


bination of parties, all concentrated against his devoted 
head, because he had presented a pet.tion, 
ken of the extraordinary position of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, combined with the chief of the ‘Tyler party, 
heretofore called the Corporal’s Guard, but who, Mr. A. 
should think, was the Field Marshal of the armies of the 
present Administration, 
tion in the first instance, he could not help asking, 


He had spo- 


When he saw that combina- 


What is this? Misery, it was said, makes strange bed- 
And he thought to himself, was the gentlemau 


[Laughter.}) ‘Then came the 


tition, om the ground that it was a hoax, had gone on 
voting against him, fur the purpose of bringing censure 
upon him. 

The third part of this combination was a Targe purtion 
of the Virginia Whigs, who were neither T’ylerites nor 
Kentuckians. And then, the great Democracy of the 
free States—the auxiliaries of the “peculiar institution.’”” 
{Laughter.] ‘This was the combination he was called to 
meet in order to maintain his right as a member of this 
House, to present petitions complaining of grievances,—~ 
A very strange composition! And already he found that 
in the operation of that great’ party there was a radical 
difference of opinion on some things extremely impor- 
tant and vital in all this controversy between the com- 
mander in-chief from = Accomac and the Admiral of the 
Kentucky squadron from Kentucky, [A laugh.) ‘The 
gentleman from Accomac, in a five hours’ speech, had 
considered this as a question of abolition from beginning 
toend, And bow did his friend, rival, and opponens, 
{fur he bore all these characters.] brave that most prepos- 
terous charge ever made in’ this House, that all the 
movements of his, [Mr. A.’s} were under English infu- 
ence. Among the beautiful parts of the composition of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, he was happy to. find 
that he disclaimed as totally false, any such imputation. 
He also thanked him for another part of his speech, for 
every word he had used to show what horrors this coun- 
try inevery part would endure in the event of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, And he hoped his Southern confed- 
crates would lay it to thoir hearts, that they should have 
ho more such resolutions as were prepared by the gep- 
Ueman from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett,] and kept in 
his drawer to be presented to this House. He should 
have hoped that, out of mere sympathy, the gentleman, 
if he had thought him {Mr. A.] guilty of the crime of 
perjury or high treason, as he would be necessarily includ- 
ed in it, would have given him [Mr. A.] the benefit of 
his vote on this occasion. [A laugh.] But no, he was a 
part of the party. He now voted that he [Mr. A.] was 
guilty of subornation of perjury or high treason for hav- 
ing prescnted a petition exactly agreeing with his views! 
{A laugh.) ‘That gentleman and the rest of the repre- 
sentatives from South Carolinoa—that land of nullifica- 
tion against whom Andrew Jackson himself was reduced 
to the necessity of issuing a proclamation threatening 
them with the second section if they continued in it— 
here was the whole representation from that State ready 
to endorse the charges of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
and to charge with him subornation ef perjury and high 
treason because forty-five of his fellow citizens thought on 
the particular point of the dissolution of the Union just as 
they did! 

He said this was a formidable combination. He should 
certainly belie his feelings if he should say that he was 
indifferent as to what the eflect of such a combination of 
parties night be in this Houso. But, as it was conclud- 
ed, and the House had thought proper to determine that 
this proposition should not be laid on the table, he was 
obliged to meet it, and he now repeated here, what he was 
afraid his own countrymen and constituents would not 
fully understand, that he was not responsible for one mo- 
ment of the time consumed on this subject, in the present 
condition of the country. He would have sat down just 
now, under the heavy weight of the cloquence of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, without asking to say a word on 
this subject, if the House had thought proper to lay it on 
the table. We would have rejoiced at it, if the House 
had said they would have nothing further to do with this 
accusation. He would have gone in that way to his 
countrymen, as he must and should go to them on this 
subject, to save the time of the nation. There were 
great and important interests at stake at this moment, and 
every moment the House consumed on this subject took 
away their power to act on these concerns. What was it, 
after all, that the gentlemen from Virginia, Kentucky and 
Georgia were all pushing? It was to make him [Mr. A.] 
sit here, hour after hour, and hear invective from the 
most cloquent members of this House—personal invec- 
tive; and that all their grievances, public and private, 
were to be detailed here, in the face of the nation, and the 
time of the country to be consumed. He was willing to 
submit to it, but he had thought proper not to be account- 
able himself for this consumption of the time of the 
House. 

He had demanded, if this House were to act on hin— 
on the position assumed that he had been guilty by act or 
thought of the charges contained in the gentlenran’s pre- 
amble and resolutions—he had demanded a trial by his 
peers, as secured to him by the Constitution of the Unit- 
And he demanded now, that before the House 
came to the final conclusion on the motives assumed in 
this charge, tuey should send him out to be tried before a 
It was in the power of the 
House to issue an order to the Attorney General of the 
United States to prosecute him for this crime before the 
Then he should have. the benefit secured 
He demanded this 


tions. ‘They were bound, before they came to any such 
resolution, to have {the act established, and established in 
the judicial court. ‘he House had no right whatever to 
act without first having established the fact on wnich they 
themselves undertook to censure him. ‘That was the 
course pursued in the case of John Smith; into the par- 
ticulars of which he briefly entered. : 

But he was going to say, that, after having done with 
that, and if the House thought proper to proceed with 


this matter, he should want to have two or three calls 
made on the Departments for documents and informa- 
tion which would be necessary for his defence. 
would send a list of the resolutions to the Chair. 


He 


[The resolutions were then sent to the Chair; and, af- 


ter briefly examining them—] 


The Speaker made a remark to the. gentleman from 


Massachusetts, which was not heard at the Reporter's 
desk; to which 


Mr. Adams roplied that, as a member of this House, he 


had not the power to offer these resolutions in order, It 
was as an accused person before a criminal court trying 
him on this charge, that he claimed tho right to offre 
them. 


for the purpose of his defence. _ 
to a remark of the Speaker which was not heard at tho 


Reporter’s desk, that he should ask for a postponement, 


He wanted the information which they asked for, 
He further said in reply 
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sense of irremissible duiv. At the last sesston of Con- 


gress he beaid a ereat deal en the subject of what was to 


be allowed to the conscience of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, He was one of those who fully allowed him 
the benefit of the dictates of bis conscience in every thing 
he did, and he now claimed, before this House and the 
country, the right to have a conscience as well as he. 

He said, further, that this was no new thing to this 

House and this country. He had been uow ten years 
successively a Representative of a portion of the People 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and within the 
very first week of bis holding a scat in this House he had 
presented fifteen petitions for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, aud at the time he gave notice 
to the House, the petitioners, and the whole country, and 
his constituents among them, that if they sent their peti- 
tions to him to be presented because they expecetd him 
to support them, they must understand from him that 
they were mistaken. ‘This was not an irresponsi- 
die act of his, for in his district at that time there were, 
perhaps, more abolitionists than now. Itwas not then 
so odious a thing to be an abolitionist, The inhabitants 
of his district had presented petitions for that same pray- 
er, which were referred to a committee, and a most re- 
pectable report made apen them. IIe had repeated that 
same sentiment, time after time, in this House, and he 
repeated it now, He sai:t if a bill were to be brought in- 
to this House for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia to-morrow, he would vote against it. But 
from the first day that a petition was presented by him on 
this subject, @ had uniformly said it was his duty to pre- 
sent them. He believed it the duty of the House to re- 
ceive them and consider them. Not to grant them—that 
would be according to the sense of propriety of the House 
itself. Tt was not an irresponsible thing when he first 
took this position in Uris House. 

At that time, so far was it consilered that he was not 
in favor of these petitions, although he did present them, 
that a most respectable and worthy member from Virgin- 
ja came to him and thanked him for what he had done, 
that he had taken up this subject in the House, He did 
not intimate the slightest dissatisfaction at his having pre- 
sented these petitions, ‘They were referred to the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. ‘The chairman was 
a most respectable member, now no more, from the State 
of Virginia. Within the course of two or three months 
from the time he made a short report against the prayer 
of the petitions, So far was his (Mr. A,’s) conduct from 
being satisfactory to ali his constituents, that efforts were 
made in his district to instruct him to present petitions of 
this sort. For years after that time, he never heard any 
thing of petitions for the abolition of slavery in this Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere. It was two or three years 
after, before any abolition petitions were presented to this 
House; and when they were p:esented, in the session of 
1833-34, they were not sent to him; other members pre- 
sented them. An honorable gentleman from New York, 
now in a distinguished office in that State, presented a 
number of these petitions, with great multitudes of signa- 
tures, and made a speech of two or three hours in favor 
of granting their prayer. Shertly after, a distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut, now Governor of that State, 
presented a number of these petitions, and said he wished 
it to be uaderstood that he coneurred perfectly with the 
views of the petitioners. No man took it up, or attempt- 
ed to charge him with subornation of perjury or any oth- 
ercrime. But, from and after that time, efforts were 
commenced to suppress all these petitions, The ques- 
tion was then taken on the reception of them, and the 
yeas and nays on the journal of this House would show 
that those who not only now voted against the reception 
of these petitions, but appeared ready to vote a censure 
upon him for presenting them, did nut then dare vote not 

to receive them. He lad presented the petition under 
the obligations of his conscience, and if the majority of 
this House asscrted that be was not entitled to this priv- 
ilege, he must goon end defend himselfas he could, By 
the votes which had been taken, by which two resolu- 
tions he had offered had been adopted, calling for infor- 
mation essential to his cefeuce, he took it for granted 
that the House was not prepared to pass to a decision on 
the charges made egainst him, bat that they would allow 
him the time necessary at least fur an answer to these | 
¢alls before they insisted on proceeding further. 

He was going to say, further, that’ this was the most 
extraordinary process ever entertained against any mem- 
ber of the House—he believed he might say against any 
member of any deliberative body, here or elsewhere— 
sprung on him, and the consequence of a dark conclave 
of conspirators, not only prepared to act as his judges, and 
sentence him on that crime, bat having met in conclave, 
and having been prepared to force it through without 
ullowing him the means necessary fur his defence. Was 
there ever such a thing done before? ‘There was such 
a combination—he had exposed what the nature of it was 
some days ago—of parties as had never before been seen 
in this House, meeting in a dungeon here, and determi- 
ning that they would expel him or pass the strongest 
possible censure upon him; and then a resolution, prepa- 
red by one of the members of that conclave, sprung on 
him, so that the moment the gentleman had done, the 
Speaker told him that the questicn would be on the adop- 
tion of the rezolution, 


The Speaker here said that he had, on a former day, an- 
nounced to the gentleman from Massachusetts that the 
‘question would be en the adoption of the resolution, un- 
less he or some friend moved its postponement, and that 
he had intimated this to the gentleman solely for the pur- 
pose that he might understand, without doubt, what his 
rights in the premises were. 

Mr. Adams said he was willing to receive the correc- 
tion. He had undertood the Speaker to say that, if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had any thing to say, then 
was the time, for the question would be on the adoption 
of the resolution. ‘This was a matter of very little con- 
sequence, He did not intend to say that the Speaker 
desired in any manner to debar him from his rights as a 
member of this House. But he asked again, bad there 
ever been, since the foundation of this Government, in 
this Hall, or in any deliberative body, such a process ? 

Mr, Smith, of Virginia, here rose and addressed the 
Speaker. 

The Speaker said the gentleman was not in order. 

Mr. Smith said he intended to make a suggestion for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Adams. .Vontali auailio. [A laugh.] In refer- 
ring to the last case, continued Mr. A., of prosecution of 
members of this House for breach of privilege of this 
House, there was read the other day an extract from the 
report of the majority of the committee to whom the ac- 
causation was referred, and who concluded with resolu- 
tions of censure on three memhers of this House; one of 
expulsion and two of censure. ‘he committee who re- 
ported these resolution of censure commenced their re- 
port in this manner. 

(Mr. A, here read an extract; the principal points of 
which, as heard by the Reporter, are given. ‘The com- 
mittee are of the opinion that the investigation was insti- 
tated solely for the maintenance of the privileges of this 
House. 1t was not within the province of the House of 
Representatives to investigate the causes leading to the 
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justice to the highest degree being given to a member o 
a body accused before that body fora crime. 


once accuser, lawmaker, witness, judze, and executioner, 


treason, and en that had founded a 


the petition. 


He wished he had more; but in the procecdings, most es- 
pecially of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr, Gilmer] 
the late Governor of that State, he thought he had seen a 


him an argument in his own defence, 

He would read one more extract from the report of a 
most distinguished gentleman from South Carolina, who 
concurred with the other members of that committee, 
that they had no right to try for the crime commitied, 
and the conclusion which he drew from it. 

(Mr. Adams here read from thé report, laying down the 

principle that the privileges of a. member of Congress 
were not personal or private rights, but public trasts.— 
And his constituents and the people of the whole Union, 
in all matters of pul lic concernment pertaining to his stc- 
tion and place, had the right to such privileges for their 
representative as would secure his entire, full, free, and 
unrestricted services, without hindrance or molestation. 
. ° ss While it was essential for the vin- 
dication of the dignity of the House that its power should 
sometimes be exercised, it should be done only in cases 
of strong necessity, and never carried beyond what was 
absolutely required by the existing emergencies. It can- 
not be forgotten, too, that in these proceedings the House 
is lawmaker, accuser, witness, and judge, in its own 
cause, Ani, should it pronounce a sentence of expul- 
sion, it could not be reversed, It was the final doom, 
and, before being pronounced, it shoul{ be made most 
carefully. and be found indispensably necessary. ] 
One particular to which he (Mr. A.] bad referred was, 
that in addition to the compound character of lawmaker, 
accuser, witness, judge, and executioner, here was that 
of a party in secret conclave, worse than that of the Ve- 
nitian inquisition, preparing a proposition before the mea- 
sure was brought into the House. 

He asked of the House such time as it might think 
proper, in its own wisdom to allow, for opportunity to 
obtain the information for which he had called; and that 
the Ifouse would take some measure to give him the ben- 
efit of trial before the House itself, or a committee of the 
House, which it had denied him in the courts of law. 





Thursdoy, February 3d, 
The conclusion of Mr. Gilmer’s speech, com- 
menced yerterday, is as follows;—~ 


T have said that there may be some doubt as to the 
character of the report which may come from the geutle- 
tleman from Massachusetts, I would not in any invidi- 
ous sense refer even to the public events of that gentle- 
man’s past history. I look back, as I doubt not the gen- 
tleman does, and as [know his countrymen do, with 
pride and satisfaction to many of the acts of his public 
life, But the gentleman has presented so many differ- 
ent phases at the diflerent periods of his life, that I must 
be pardoned if [ still entertain some doubt. I am not in 
favor of divulging secrets, or repeating private conversa- 
tions, or rea:ling confidential letters, but 1 have received 
a letter of a somewhat public character from a man [ do 
not personally know, but who was once a Senator of the 
United States, and who is the son of a Senator of the 
United States, enclosing to me a letter written to a Sen- 
ator by the gentleman from Massachusetts, under date of 
the 15th December, 1808, which I shall now take the lib- 
erty to read, having been not merely authorized but re- 
quested by the writer of the letter to do so, ‘I'he gentle- 
man having resigned his seat in the Senate about a year 
after the case of John Smith, wrote the following letter 
toa Mr, Anderson, then a Senator from the State of ‘T'en- 
nessee. 

“The event has shown that, in my calculation of the 
firmness of the Senate, I was not mistaken, ‘The system 
of submissiun to British insolence and usurpation, which 
has been preached, and prayed, and resolved, and peti- 
tioned, and remonstrated in this part of the country for 
the last eighteen months, finds in the Senate, thanks be 
to God, the same invincible spirit of resistance which it 
found at the last session of Congress. ‘The will and in- 
fluence of my constituents has had its full constitutional 
range, and they have had the best opportunity to manage 
their own affairs in their own way. You have now had 
announced to you, with due formality, the process of re- 
sistance which may be pursued against your laws, So 
that at least, if an attempt to divide the Union should be 
made, you will have no cause to complain of being taken 
by surprise. Now, if I had remained with you, instead 
of threatening insurrection and separation, I could only 
have expressed my abhorience of every such attempt or 
project, however colored, and from what cause soever in- 
tended. My sentiments with regard to the Union are 
well known to you. John Smith and Aaron Burr were, 
in my view, my fellow citizens, just as if they had been 
natives of Buston; and if any native of Boston, in pursuit 
of the same end which Burr and Smith were aiming at, 
should proceed as far as its execution, I would, as far as 
my power extended, treat him in the same manner as [ 
thought they ought to have been treated. I believe it will 
be far better for you and for the whole nation to have 
men from this quarter, who will prepare you for what 
they mean to attempt, than one who, feeling and believ- 
ing that we have all but one common _ interest, could 
avow no other sentiment as representing this section of 
the nation.” 

Yes, the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts still 
entertains—I do not say doubts and suspicions as to the 
designs cherished by some portion of the people of New 
England; but had he invariably pursued the same course 
which is avowed in this letter—had there been no spot, no 
cloud—had the same bright sunshine been exhibited 
throughout in regard to all that touched the Union, I 
should not be afraid to trust him. But now I must say 
to him in his own language, “Non tali auzilio, nec de- 
Jensoribus istes,” 1 had rather taken the Uniion as it is 
than trust it to his hands. And now, [ ask, will this 
House entertain and dispose of the question of dissolu- 
tion, or will they meet it at the threshold, and treat the 
mention of it as an outrage? Who is it, [ ask again, 
that wants any argument for the Union? We liave ar- 
guments enough. Where is Bunker Hill? Where is 
Yorktown? Where is Saratoga? Where are the thou- 
sand battlefields, all rich in victories over the meteor flag 














death of one of its members with a view to the punish- 
ment of the offender for the crime or misdemeanor.— 
This t-clonged, in every case, exclusively to the courts of 
law, and was so provided by the Constitution, The in- 
quiry, therefore, was directed to one object only—the 
maintenance of the privileges of the House.] 
Now, in that part of the report of the majority of the 
committee [continued Mr. A.] which reported these res- 
lutions, there was a total disclaimer of the right of the 
House to inquire into the transactions, as they were of a 
criminal nature, and as the party accused was liable to 
trial for them before the judicial tribunals of the country. 
dt was within the recollection ef the House that he [Mr. 
A.) had claimed the benefit of that principle. ‘The House 
had not seen fit to grant it. The question was formally 
put some days ago, whether the House possessed the ju- 
risdiction to try him for these charges; and they had de- 
cided that they had, and would try him, He submitted 
to that as tu all the rest. He would not pretend that this 
House did not possess the power so to try any charge of 
. this kind as to do it independently of the proceedings of 
the courts of justice. More than thisty years agoche had 
‘himself msde a reportin another branch of this Legisla- 
ture against that principle. He then maintained that the 
House had the power to try for crimes, independently of 
the proceedings of courts of justice; and ia -the case of 
Joh Smith, the whole report and resolutions for expal- 
sion were founded on arguments to that effect. John 
Smith had been before the tribunals of the country en 
these very charges, and the majority of the Senate of the 
United States then considered, and the report which he 
[Mr, A.] made as chairman of the committee on that ac- 
eusation argued, that being the state of things,.the man 
having had the benefit of a trial by a court of justice, and 
being in point of fact guilty of that treason with which 
he.had been charged, and from which he was released 
only by technica! proceedings, that the Senate must in- 
quire and proceed on him asif he had not been tried by 
the crimine! court. Yethe said, and repeated now, that 
he believed his honorable colleague from Kentucky, on 
that committee voted against the resolution of.expulsion, 
not that he had any doubt of the guilt of the person, but 
that he was not satisfied with the reasons that the man 
otcht to be tried by the Senate, or that the Senate was 
competent tos And he had a perfect cer- 
tainly Coat Mr. Smith escaped from that conviction of ex- 


uch a tect 
Geh a cecision, 


pulsion under the intivence of that doubt, and in favor of | his defence. 


of England? The gentleman is himself at once a wit- 
ness and an argument in its favor, 

It is impossible to look at him, where he stands hold- 
ing in his hand a petition for the dissolution of this Un- 
ion, and to forget what he has been, and what his father 
was before him, It should be a consolation to the gen- 
tleman that he cannot, in the course of nature, live long 
enough to pull down the tabric of his country’s fame 
amid the ruins of his own. ‘The people of the United 
States have not forgotten the farewell address of him who 
achieved their liberty, ‘They look with exulting pride 
on the national flag as it floats proudly over this Capitol, 
and every stripe and every star, with all their glorious as- 
sociations, has been to them a sufficient argument in fa- 
vor of that Union that has made them the envy of the 
world, It has satisfied the measure of their wishes for 
more than half a century, and I trust, in spite of all which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts shall be able to say, 
that it will continue to satisfy their children for centuries 
to come. 

Mr, G. concluded by observing that he had before him 
other documents which were pertinent to the subyect in 
hand, tut which he should forbear to use, lest they might 
increase the excitement which already prevailed, and 
tend to aggravate feelings which could not tvo soon be 
allayed, 

Mr. Adams then again addressed the House at length. 
He said that he stood here in the most extraordinary po- 
sition that any member of the House ever stood before, 
with two criminal trials going on pari passu,; and he was 
called to defend himself on both, whilst every effort was 
made that could possibly be made to deprive him of the 
power of defending himself against them. 

The gentleman from Albemarle (Mr. Gilmer) was mis- 
taken when he said that he (Mr. A.) had had the privi- 
lege of defending himself against these charges. He had 
hitherto only asked of the House permission to defend 
— and the House had not thought proper to grant 
i 

It was now proposed to send this subject to a commit- 
tee, before whom he might defend himself; and if the 
House thought there was substance enough in either 
the accusation of the gentleman from Kentucky or 
the gentleman from Albemarle, he was satisfied and cone 
tet to go before a committee that he might be heard in 
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What he wished to add at present was only this: the 
House having decided that they would proceed to the tri- 
al of this cause, without waiting for the trial of the person 
inculpated before the courts of !aw—that they would 
grant to the person before them, of whom they were at 


some time in order to ascertain the facts and the law 
avainst him; and that they would not assume it as a fact, 
because the gentleman from Kentucky after the mecting 
of this conclave, had thought proper to accuse him and 
the petitioners here of subornation of perjury and high 
resolution against 
him, making him accessary to the crime by presenting 
What he asked was, that this House would 
take some inode of giving him the benefit of that trial 
which they had refused to him before the courts of law; 
that they would not assume either that the petitioners or 
himself were guilty of this crime charged in the pream- 
ble, and that he might have the benefit of contesting both 
the law and the facts of the member from Kentucky.— 
He asked it, therefore, with some degree of confidence, 


disposition to drive this thing through without allowing 


aoe ae 


now. 


the report. He (Mr. A.) had repeatedly said that, in 
claiming the right of a trial before the judicial courts upon 
charges of subornation of perjury and high treason, in- 
cluded in the resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
he [Mr. A.] did not pretend that the Hfouse had not the 
discretionary power to proceed to try him themselves upon 
a question of privilege here. //e did maintain in that 
. | report, and would not shrink ftom the opinion now, 
whatever doubts he might then have had or now have, as 
to ils correctness, he did not claim the privilege otherwise 
than as it was here—a charge in the firstinstance, a charge 
first produced on which he had had none of the benefits 
of trial before a court of justice. And he claimed it as an 
alternative, either that the House would send him before 
a court of justice, where he should be tried and sentenced 
in such a manner as that the House might then proceed 
on the presumption that he was guilty, and investigate the 
question of privilege; cither they must do that, or try 
him themselves. And he now claimed that, being charged 
with these crimes, if the House would not send him to his 
natural judges and peers, they must try him themselves 
| before they proceeded to their decision—try him upon the 
charges which were here made against him, notwith- 
standing all the ingenuity with which the gentleman 
from Kentucky had attempted to throw the charge on the 
petitioners, and not on him. He (Mr. A.) was charged at 
| least with being an accessary after the fact, and, as it was 
| Shown that by all the laws of this country and of England 

| there were no accessaries in treason, what would 

make him an accessary in a charge of common crime 

would make hima principal in high treason. Mr. A. 

made an allusion to the crime of treason, [not heard by 

the reporter,] and said that the member from Kentucky 

had gone to the Constitution of England rather than to 

the Constitution of the United States, to fabricate this 

charge against him; and he [Mr. A.] was not sure but that 

the gentleman would yet take the advantage of his own 

error to prove that he had uot charged him {Mr A.] with 

treason. In any event, that would bea better reason 

than the gentleman had yet assigned. 

The gentleman from Albemarle had charged him with 
using something like wit. No man resorted to its use with 
more pleasure than he (Mr. A.) did; and for this reason, 
that it always seemed to throw the House into good humor, 
and probably le had more occasion for that at present 
than for any thing else. 

But as one of the whimsicalities [so to speak] attending 
his present position, he was disposed to examine the con- 
sistency of the gentleman from Kentucky and the gentle- 
man from Albemarle in their charges against him. And in 
order to show it he would be obliged again to go back to 
the petition from Georgia. ‘That petition charged him with 
monomania—with insanity. And the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Marshall] had asked the House that he 
(Mr. A.] might be permitted to defend himself against it, 
because he [Mr. M.] was inclined to think the charge was 
true. The gentleman froin Albemarle, even before this 
present incendiary petition was presented, had given no- 
tice to the House that he should move his [Mr. A.’s] ex- 
pulsion, aschairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
on the ground stated in the petition from Georgia—to wit, 
monomania. Both the gentlemen, therefore, had settled it 
on the petition from Georgia, that he was incompetent to 
act as chairman of that committee, from monomania. He 
had then presented the petition of forty-five citizens of 
Haverhill, praying for a dissolution of the Union, and at 





the monomaniac into an incendiary and @ traitor. Was 
it customary to charge an insane man with the commission 
of crimes? [Laughter.] Not five minutes before he had 
presented this incendiary peiition the gentleman had 
charged him as incompetent from want of sense; and no 
sooner had he offered the petition here than he turned 
round and charged him with subornation of perjury and 
high treason, and half a dozen other almost capital crimes. 
There would be some difficulty for the gentleman to prove 
his own consistency in these two classes of charges. If 
he (Mr. A.) was an insane man, he must plead that he 
deserved the compassion, and not the severe punishment of 
this House. And if he was insane, he was certainly as 
insane in presenting this petition to dissolve the Union as 
he was insane in presenting this mock petition from 
Georgia. 

And, by the way, he had had a further light thrown on 
that petition by the declaration of the gentleman from 
Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) that it was written upon 
Congressional paper, from which he (Mr. A.) believed 
ithad been commenced in this House, And he now 
called upon whoever might have originated that petition 
to stand up and avow it like a man. Je believed it had 
been sent to Georgia, and that every means had been re- 
sorted to deceive him into the belief that it was a genu- 
ine paper, that he might present it as such. He did so 
because it was couched in respectful language, and be- 
cause, from the character of the petition, expressing as it 
did express what he knew to be the opinion of a large 
portion of the people of that scction of country and of 
the members of this House, he believed it to be a genu- 
ine paper. He would not have presented it had he believed 
it to be a fabrication. He would have seen through its 
intent and purpose, and would have found a justification 
in his own mind for not presenting a forgery to the House, 
instead of what he believed it to be, a sincere and genuine 
aper. 

He had already appealed to the good sense and to the 

fecling of this House to inquire whether, if such a_peti- 
tion did originate here—if it was what gentlemen had 
thought proper to denominate it, a hoax—he had appealed 
to them to say, what they would have thought of it; and 
whether such an act was not a breach of the priviieges 
both of the member and the*House as would deserve the 
severest punishment the House could inflict? 
The other day when he suggested the idea of the dis- 
covery made bythe gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. 
Johnson,] he (Mr. A.] had said that he hoped that gen- 
tleman was not privy to it. One of the gentlemen from 
Georgia [Mr. Habersham] had immediately risen on that 
occasion, and said that, for his part, he would answer no 
such inquiry; that he would not suffer the possibility of 
such a thing to rest upon him. He (Mr. A.) believed 
the gentleman from Georgia. He believed, that ev- 
cry member from that State who was then in the 
House was innocent entirely of the hoax, if gentlemen 
so pleased to call it. But he must say it would please 
him if the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Johnson) 
would disclaim more explicitly than he had done before 
his being privy to that hoax. [{Laughter.] He (Mr. 
A.) was exceedingly unwilling to suppose that the gen- 
tleman knew any thing about it; but when he (Mr. A.) 
had called upon him to avow or disavow knowing 
something about it, before the gentleman had made the 
discovery of its being written on Congressional paper, 
he (Mr. A.) had observed that the disavowal was not so 
explicit as that of the gentleman from Georgia. Would 
the gentleman from Maryland disavow all knowledge of 
the transaction? 

Mr. W. C. Johnson, on leave, explained. He was 
very imperfectly heard, (by reason of a sore throat under 
which he was laboring;) but he was understood to say 
that, at the time referred to, he had disclaimed any 
knowledge of the petition until he had seen it at the 
Clerk’s table. ‘The remarks he had then made were re- 
ported in the ‘National Intelligencer, which paper the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had before him; and he 
(Mr. J.) must be permitted to say, that that gentleman 
ought to be the lost to refer to him as being guilty of 
fraud or falsehood, when he (Mr. A.) had called him 
privately to his desk and had apologised to him for 
what he had then said, though he had not the mag- 
nanimity to do it on the floor, It was a course of 
conduct unworthy of the gentleman who thus himself 
committed a fraud. 

Mr. Adams. _ The disavowal is not complete. Does 
the gentleman disavow any knowledge of the affair before 
he made that discovery at the Clerk’s table? I call upon 
him to answer, 

Mr. Johnson [still more imperfectly heard] was under- 
stood to say, that he had most distinctly made the disa- 
avowal, And no man with honorable feelings in his bo- 
som would make such imputations upon honorable mem- 
bers of this House. 

Mr. Adams. ‘The gentleman from Maryland is a good 
tactician, I know him, and have known him long in that 
capacity. The gentleman at one time made a most un- 
justifiable use of the Journals of this House and of my 
votes here in order to support the grounds he then assumed. 
I proved the fact to the House and to that gentleman, 
yethe never made an apology 

Mr. Johnson here made a remark, which the Reporter 
could not hear, but the purport of which was understood 
to be that he had proved the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to be guilty of error, and that the gentleman had 
never acknowledged it. 

‘The Speaker here interposed. 

Mr. Adams then proceeded to remark that the gentle- 
man from Aibemarle, Mr. Gilmer, after most perseveringly 
and pertinaciously insisting on trying him, Mr, A., twice 
over—after having spent several hours in that pleasant 
employment—had thought proper to say—after he, Ar. 
A., had declared that he had presented the petition from 








what he considered the injunction of his God—that he, 


f The gentleman from Virginia had referred to the case 
of John Smith, and had read portions of the report which 
he had made as chairman of the committee of the Senate 
in that case, and he had endeavored to find something in- 
consistent between the doctrines he (Mr. A.) had main- 
tained then and that of which he claimed the benefit of 
The gentleman had not even the advantage of 
bringing forward this as a charge upon him, (Mr. A.) for 
he had admitted the whole substance of it yesterday be- 
fore the gentleman had brought forward his extracts from 


once these two gentlemen turned round, and converted |. 


he Mr, A., would withdraw the petition. 
could not do that. 


ration he had done. 

point and issue of this whole question—that was to say, 
to the total suppression of the right of petition to the 

whole people of this Union. ‘That was what the gen- 
tleman now brought forward; and he was not content with 
the variety of forms under which petitions were exclu- 
ded, some of which forms were too ridiculous to be 
adopted by any sensible House of representatives, such, 
for instance, as a member raising the question of recep- 
tion,and then moving to lay the man’s own proposition on 
the table. He did not know how many plans they had 
got for excluding petitions. But that was not enough. 

Until gentlemen could bring it to a point where it might 
bear on the members of this House, and intimidate them 
from the performance of their duty in presenting peti- 
tions, they could not be satisfied or gratified. No. But 
if the gentleman could get a solemn vote of this House 
censuring members for presenting petitions, then, they 
thought, this question would be settled; they thought the 
freemen of the North would not send petitions on any 
subject they thought proper to oppose. When gentlemen 
had got their chains on the members of the North—when 
the language was held to them, Ay, present your petitions, 
but you do it under the penalty of violating the privileges 
of the House—then, they thought, the matter would be 
ended. But he promised them that it would rot be 
ended; he promised them that they would have the peo- 
ple coming here [to use the expression of a sublime and 
lofty poet of England] “besieging, not beseeching.” 

_If he had withdrawn the petition, he would consider 
himself as having sacrificed the right of petition; as hav- 
ing sacrificed the right of habeas corpus; as having sac- 
rificed the right of trial by jury; as having sacrificed the 
sacred confidence of the post office; as having sacrificed 
the freedom of the press; as having sacrificed the freedom 
of specch; as having sacrificed every element of liberty 
that was enjoyed by his fellow-citizens; because, if he 
had proved craven to his trust under the intimidation of 
the charges of the gentleman from Albemarle and the 
gcntleman from Kentucky, never more would the House 
have seen a petition presented from the People of the Un- 
ion, expressing their grievances in a manner that might 
not be pleasing to the members of the ‘peculiar institu- 
tion,’ until at length the people should teach them the 
lesson that, however their representatives might be intim- 
idated from the discharge of their duty, they, [the People] 
would be their own champions, and the defenders of their 
own rights. There was the deadly character of the at- 
tempt made to put him down—to charge him as a crimin- 
al for presenting a petition. Did the gentleman from 
Albemarle think that that was the way to appease dissat- 
isfaction and discord? Let him look to thé public presses 
of the North upon this very transaction—from N. York, 
or even from Philadelphia, northward—and see the opin- 
ions which they had already expressed as to the manner 
in which he had been persecuted. And if that gentleman 
and the gentleman from Kentucky thought that this cen- 
sure upon him, Mr. A., produced as they were attempt- 
ing to produce it, would appease discord and silence dis- 
cussion, they would find very different sentiments prevail- 
ing. 

Mr. Gilmer here rose, and tendered to Mr. Adams a 
newspaper, which the Reporter understood to be the Es- 
sex Banner, Haverhill, of date Jan. 27th. 

Mr. Adams. I can furnish the gentleman with twen- 
ty papers for his one. 

Mr. Gilmer, ‘The exchange, then, will be in my favor. 
Laughter. 

The speaker interposed to order. 

Mr. Adams said he did not wish to be diverted by any 
of these interruptions. 

The gentleman had said that he had offered his resolu- 
tion under a sense of duty, without consultation in cau- 
cus, or convention or otherwise; yet the gentleman had 
suffered the far more violent resolution of the gentleman 
from Kentucky to be before the House until this morning, 
without ever having declared whether he had accepted it 
or not as a substitute for his own. Did not the gentle 

man hold a consultation after that resolution was of- 


. 





fered 
Mr, Gilmer. Frequently. 
Mr. Adams. I mean acaucts. 


Mr. Gilmer. I do not know what the gentleman means 
by a caucus; but I 
Mr. Adams, interrupting Mr. G. ‘T'he gentleman does 
not know what I mean by acaucus! That is enough. 
Laughter. 
Mr. Gilmer said he did know what the gentleman meant 
by acaucus, but he wanted to know what the gentleman 
meant when he spoke of a caucus; and he, Mr. G., would 
now, after the fashion of the Yankees, answer the gentle- 
man’s question by asking him another. Had the gentle- 
man himself held no conversations,and had there not been 
another caucus at which he, Mr. G.,was not present.? 
The Speaker again interposed. 
Mr. Adams said, that as to any conversations or consul- 
tations he might have had, that was a thing for which he 
was responsible to the House whenever called upon from 
a proper quarter. 
Mr. Gilmer. SoamI. 
Mr. Adams. The gentleman equivocates. He dares 
not acknowledge that he was a party to that secret con- 
clave beneath this hall, which followed immediately after 
his resolution. I say he dares not acknowledge it, and he 
is trying to evade it by putting questions to me. 
Mr. Gilmer, who had risen, took his seat, remarking, 
as the Reporter thinks, that he would not reply to such 
language. 
Mr. Adams proceeded. He took for granted that the 
gentleman was there; and he took it for granted that the 
proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Marshall, 
was the result of that caucus. 
But more. The gentleman from Aibemarle had said that 
he brought forward this resolution upon his own ground, 
without consultation, under a sense of the indignation 
aroused by the presentation of the petition. Yet, mark; 
the gentleman had, before the time, notified this House 
that he was prepared to dismiss him, Mr. A., as chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, according to the 
prayer of the petition from Georgia. ‘The gentleman 
had given notice of that to others beside him, Mr. A. 
Yes, the gentleman had tampered with a colleague of his, 
Mr. A.’s, own, to put him in the station of chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in his, Mr. A.’s, 
place. 
Mr. Gilmer. In as respectful language as I can use, 
I say that the charge is without foundation or shadow of 
probability. It is untrue. 
The Speaker again interposed. 
Mr. Cushing. My colleague has made an accusation 
as well against me as against the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia, Mr. Gilmer, which is totally without foundation, to- 
tally. 
Mr. Adams. I had the information from the gentleman 
himself. I aver it in the presence of this House and of 
my God. 
Mr. Cushing rose. 
The Speaker intimated that it would not be in order 
for the gentleman to speak, unless his colleague yielded 
the floor. 
Mr. Cushing said that, under such citcumstan- 
ces, most assuredly he ought to be allowed to speak for 
himself. , 
His colleagne labored under a misapprehension. His 
colleague referred to a conversation, and in what way he, 
Mr. C., was to refer to it unless he repeated it, he knew 
not; but his colleague referred to his cons:ruction of a 
conversation between him, Mr. C., and himself, in which 
he, Mr. C., had expressed a painful sense of the embar- 
rassment into which he was thrown from the knowledge 
of the fact that such a purpose existed. , 
Mr. Adams. ‘That is to say, to remove me from the 
office of Chairman of the Committee on Foreign —_ 
and to appoint my colleague in my place. That 
is it. epee 
, Mr. Cushing. I wish to be understood in this matter. 
: : has stated that I 
It is my right to doso. My colleague 4 h 
told him that the gentleman from Virginia had made suc 
a proposition to me. 
pein No. I said that the gentleman — 
Virginia had tampered with my colleague; and rs Psat 
by that that he had made a promise with him, and } - va 
not he, it was another member of the committee, that they 
would remove me and appoint him. I did not charge 
my colleague . ; 
Mr. Cushing said that he bad not said any such thing 
to his colleague, as that the gentleman from Virginia, or 
any body else, had tampered with him, or made any such 
proposition. But, from what the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia had stated in the House, from the public declaration 
he had made on the memorial from Georgia, and from oth- 
e1 information he, Mr. C., had had, as he stated to his 
colleague under the best feelings, he had been placed un- 
der embarrassment—and under that embarrassment it was 
that he had stated to his colleague, that if such @ purpose 
were pursued he, Mr. C., should feel it to be his duty to 
ask the Speaker and the House to excuse him from serv- 


i 








ng. 

Mr. Adams. I do not mean to charge my colleague 
with countenancing the atteinpt to tamper with him. I 
call it tampering. My colleague did say to me, as the 
foundation of asking to be excused from serving, “they 
will remove you, and they propose to appoint me.” He 
did not name the gentleman from Albemarle or any body 
else. I say the gentleman from Albemarle did tamper 
with my colleague, and there it rests. 





Mr. G., was willing to withdraw his resolution, provided 
No, no; he 
The gentleman knew it perfectly 
well, and he must have supposed that he, Jr. A., spoke to 
the wind, and not to the House, when he made the decla- 
But that proposition came to the 


= 


Mr. Cushing. My colleague undertakes to repeat my 
words in that conversation. Has he erecord of them? | 
did not say, “they will remove you.” I did not know 
that they would. I thought then, as I think now, that 
they have no power; and, of course, Iyould not say to 


situation. 
Mr. Adams. 


use the term “tampering” with him. 
clusion. 
move me,” that they intended to remove me, 

My colleague asks meif I have a record of that con- 
versation ? No, [have not. And Tam willing now to 
take his o wn statement of the facts, to let them go before 
the House, the country, and the world; with the inten- 
tion and purpose of the member from Albemarle not on- 
ly to remove me from the office of Chairman of the Com- 
mittec on Foreign Affairs, but to propitiate the Yankees 
by putting another ¥ ankee in my place. That is the 
anti-sectional feeling of the gentleman from Albemarle.— 
I want the whole matter tobe fully disclosed, I have 
charged the existence of a conspiracy here, concocted in 
this House for the purpose of ruining me. ‘To what 
end? 

. T here was a design to remove him from his station as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs before he 
preseuited this petition, The attempt to carry this into 
execution had already been made in the committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Notice had been given by a member of 
this House an: a member of that Committee of his readi- 
ness to remove him (Mr. A.) before he had presented this 
petition. He hoped the House would notice that fact.— 
He would reac from the record of the proceedings of that 
cominittece, 
Mr. Pickens rose to a point of order, With entire re- 
spect to the gentleman from Massachusetts, he would en- 
quire whether it was proper for the gentleman to detail 
what was done in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It 
had always been considered out of order to refer in the 
House to the proceedings of the committees. 
Me. Gilmer, as a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, hoped that the chairman (Mr. A.) would read the 
account of the proceedings of that committee. 
Mr. Adams said he would do so. He was on his de- 
fence, and this was a very material part. 
The Speaker made some remarks in reference to the 
point of order, which it was impossible to hear at the Re- 
porter’s desk, but was supposed to overrule the point of 
order. 
Mr. Adams continued. He did not take it that the 
proceedings of the committees of this House were se- 
cret. Since he had been a member of the House, any 
person who chose had been permitted to attend them.— 
He understood he was at liberty to read the proceedings 
of the Committee. He then read the following record of 
the proceedings of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, at 
its session on Tuesday, February 1, 1842: 
In committee of Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Tuesday, Ist Februa- 
ry, 1842, 
Present—Adams, Gilmer, Everett, Hunter, 
Cushing, Proffit, Johnson, Granger. 
The Chairman presented a paper in writing, to the ef- 
fect that Thomas W. Gilmer, a member of the House 
from Virginia, and a member of this Committee, having 
announced in the House his intention to move, without 
instructions from the House, that this committee do elect 
a chairman, the present chairman inquires whether Mr. 
Gilmer is now ready to make that motion; and moves that 
this inquiry, together with Mr: Gilmer’s answer, be en- 
tered on the minutes of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. 
Mr. Gilmer presented a paper in writing in response to 
this inquiry. 
Mr. Everett moved that the whole subject do Tie on the 
table. 
On which motion the votes were, 
Ayes—Messrs. Cushing, Rhett, Granger, Everett—4. 
Noes— Messrs. Gilmer, Proffit, Hunter, Johnson—4. 
The Chairman then voted No. 
And so the motioh was decided in the negative. 
The question then recurred upon the motion submit- 
ted by Mr. Adams to enter the papers on the minutes. 
Upon which motion the votes were, 
Ayes—Messrs. Hunter, Troffit, Rhett, Gilmer—4. 
Noes—Messrs. Everett, Granger, Johnson, Cush- 
ing—4, 
The Chairman then voted Ay. 
And so the motion was decided in the affirmative. 
Whereupon, on motion of Mr, Everett, the committee 
tose, to meet (pursuant to the standing order of the com- 
mittee) on Tuesday next, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
The two papers are in the words following: 

No. 1. 
In Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, Tuesday, Februa- 
ry Ist, 1842. 
Thomas W. Gilmer, a member of the House from 
Virginia and a member of this committee, having an- 
nounced his intention to move, without instructions from 
the House; that this committee do elect a chairman, the 
present chairman inquires whether Mr. Gilmer 1s now 
ready to make that motion, and moves that this inquiry, 
together with Mr. Gilmer’s answer, be entered on the 
minutes of the proceedings of the committee. 

No. 2. 
In Committce on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Tuesday, February 1st, 
1841. 
Thomas W. Gilmer, a member of the House from 
Virginia, and a member of this committee, after the Hon. 
John Quincy Adams, a member of the House from Mas- 
sachusetts and a member of this committee, had called the 
attention of House to what he described as a petition of 
citizens of Georgia, praying for his removal as chairman 
of this committee, and intimated his intention of moving 
its reference to this committee, with instructions to pro- 
ceed, if the members of the committee thought proper, to 
the choice of a chairman, did say in the House that if 
this committee had the power to proceed to the choice of 
another chairman, he was prepared to take the responsi- 
bility on his part as a member of this committee, with or 
without the instruction of the House. In reply to the 
inquiry submitted by the chairman, Mr. Gilmer says, that 
the chairman having brought this subject to the consider- 
ation first of the House and now of the committee, this 
respondent feels relieved from whatever of personal deli- 
cacy he might have felt in originating such an inquiry, 
and that for one he is prepared to vote against the Hon. 
member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Adams, ] as chairman of 
this committee. Mr. Gilmer further stated, (some con- 
versation having ensued between Mr. Adams — “gv 
self,) that though he did not say in the House t ‘ a 
would move in this matter before the committee, he 1s 
ready not only to vote as indicated, but to submit a - 
tion which will bring the subject before the committee for 
its action. . 
The gentleman, [Mr. Gilmer,] continued Mr. A., said 
he was ready to do this, but did not make the motion, as 
the time for the session of the committee was near expl- 
ring. He took it for granted that the gentleman _— 
Virginia would make his motion at the next session 0 
the committee, and that they would then decide upon it. 
He simply said now, from information received from his 
own colleague, Mr. Cushing, which was now affirmed by 
the statement he had made to this House, that the gen- 
tleman, Mr. Gilmer, did tamper with him, Mr. C., and 
with other members of this House, to remove him, Mr. 
A., from his post as chairman of the committee, and ap- 
point Mr. C. This was enough to go to the House and 
the country, and to be judged of by public opinion. 
The gentleman from Albemarle, Mr. Gilmer, had other 
auxiliaries besides those who were to turn him, Mr. A., 
out of office as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. He had received, within a day or two, the fol- 
lowing paper which he would read to the House: 
. Jackson, (N. C.,_) January 20, 1842. 
Jonn Quincy Avams, Esq. 
This will inform you that your villainous course in Con- 
gress has been watched by the whole South, and unless 
you very soon change your course death will be your por- 
tion. Prepare, prepare, for, by the——of——-, you wil 
unexpectedly be hurried into eternity, where you ought 
to have been long since. 
Yours, 


This was a mere sample of a very considerable corres- 
pondence, passive on his part, which he had received, 
now and heretofore, from this region, in which he was 
told that his villainous course was watched. And _ the 
gentleman from Albemarle had watched it. Nor was this 
alone the operation of the correspoadence. He had here 
a picturesque representation [which he exhibited to the 
House] of himself, with the mark of what appeared a ri- 
fle ball, “at the shortest distance,” on the head, and the 
word “abolition” written over. On the sides were the 
words “mene tekel upharsin.” He presumed that mem- 
bers of this House knew where it came from. Underneath 
were the words, “Stop the music (precisely the words the 
gentleman from Albemarle had used) of John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth President of the United States, who, 


Rhett, 





In one revolving moon, i 
Is statesman, poet, babbler, and buffoon. 


The gentleman from Albemarle had used the word 
fiddler, which was here supplied by babbler, ‘That he 
was a babbler he could not deny, but that he was a fiddler 


my colleague that they would remove him. I said that a 
purpose of proposing that proceeding existed, and that, if 
it were accomplished, then I was placed in that painfnl 


I will not resort to county court pleas as 
to the form of expression used by mv colleague. He did not 
This is my con- 
He told me, if he did not say “they would re- 


Pam Seeol ot omit —— 


man from Albemarle who announced 
that time to stop the music of this “statesman 

dler, and bufloon.” And he seemed to have - 
vellous progress in his intention to stop his wea 
Mr. A. would not undertake to stop the gentle ws 5 
sic, but would say to hin— etsy 


his intention 


Ma. 


Non tu, in trivis, indocte, solebas 
Stridenti miserum stipula disperde 
So much for this subject of musie and for t] 
launching him into eternity, He dared “*, 
gentleman from Albemarle would diselain 
of launching him into eternity, He had dee 
claimed the desire of attacking a man ed ai 
and of fourscore years. He had expressed d ~ i 
unwillingness with which he felt called on om 
music of his, and for that reason he, Mr. A h: | thi 
proper to bring before this House and the amen honed 
strument on which the gentleman was accu 7 thei 
play in his effort to stop his music, Woks oe 
’ ‘use 


Te carmen? 

OPeats ¢ 
SAY that th 
ANY inte; 





q Tare, 
Pun ap} 
Stop 


Honse might laugh a little, the gentleman won the 
haps consider it as a proof of his charge ey ae . 
He assured the gentleman that whatever he “a 
was serious, He hoped it would not be in ines 
man’s power to stop his music, be it what it w Bente 
long as he did nothing more than his duty as a would ¥ 


Preseny. 


ative inthis House. The gentleman had spoken aby 
About 


the “setting sun,” and the “splendid meridian 
would put it to this House, not to the aaaithemes wl 
Albemarle himself, m what way a man in riddle _ 
in the prime and vigor of body and mind could te 
—in addition to charging another member with, ae 
one foot in the grave—could reproach him here yw; a 
infirmities, sid 
Ifit was true, as the mock petition from Georgia ¢| 
ed, that he was, trom insanity or monomania, iy — 
tent to act as chairman of the Commitice on Pp 
fairs, let the House pronounce hit to be that 
son. But when the gentheman said that he 
sonal, sectional. or party feelings, he asked whether it y 
believed, and whether the House supposed that this a 
tion could have come from any other section of thi me 
ion? No! New Hampshire would not. dare to h “s 
forward a proposition of this kind against him, althonge 


ICON. 
Orelgn At 
Insane per. 
liad ny ve. 


her members might be in the coalition deelared by Cley 
ent C, Clay and willing to vote for it. As God Was ts 
judge, he declared he had rather a man would come -_ 
stab him in hisseat’ than present such a propasition a 
the gentleman from Kentucky and the gentleman fy 
Virginia had made, invoking the censure of this Hine 
upon the most conscientious of the acts he had ever per 
formed here, and turning hin over to the mllignatien af 
every American citizen. He had rather that the gentle 
man from Kentucky had come with his dirk. as w 
times done to other members of the free States, and stab 
him to the heart, than todo what he had done. The 
country from which he came was glorious for the names 
of many judicial characters, and infamous for others, — 
And among his greatest-pain was that the name of Mar 
shall should be coupled with the names of Jeffers and 
Page, when he had wished that it should be coupled With 
those of Hale and Holt... One of the great poets of En. 
gland, speaking of a judge-then living, and condemning 
his conduct towards persons inculpated before him, tel, 
every person brought before the criminal courts of th, 
country. “Hard words-and hanging, if You are judged 
by the Page.” 

Mr. A.here alluded ioan anocdote given by Doct 
Johnson, in his life of Savage, concerning the trials y 
Page. How would it soundto the posterity of this n. 
tion tosay: “Hard words and hanging, if you are judged 
by Marshall.” The name of Marshall, until. this ting 
had been one of glory and afféction to him. He regrel 
ted most deeply that even that name should be subjected 
tothe charge, which he made here before this House an 
the country, that if the proceedings of this House wer 
to be decided by the resolutions of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, the application of the words, “Hard word 
and hanging, if you are judged by Marshall,” would be 
more applicable in his case than im: that to which he had 
alluded. It was another cause of grief to him that thes 
measures, tending and having for their object to do mor 
injury to him than would a_ stab to the heart, came all 
from Virginia—from the gentleman: ftom Kentucky, who 
he believed was from Virginia, at least:by descent if no 
by nativity, and the gentleman from: Albemarle, {Mr 
Gilmer,] and the gentleman from Aceomac, [Mr. Wise} 
whom he had twice saved from the censure of this 
House, 

[Mr. Wise, (in his seat.) Never.] 

He had done his best to do it, and, if he had not don 
it, it had been done by others with his concurrence, 
Now that the member (Mr. Wise) had thought proper 
to interrupt him, he would inquire what had been his 
course in this case under this charge of the gentleman 
from Virginia, and under the charge of his [Mr, Wises} 
colleague? He was the man who, on the motion to print 
the paper, had spoken five hours at least of invective on. 
him for the purpose of carrying through this persecutioy 
or prosecution in this House, and who then, told the 
House and the world that he had spoken on nothing but 
the subject of printing, and that he should ask to be er- 
cused from voting on the question. It grieved him from 
the very soul to see these propositions come from Virgin- 
ia. If there was a State in this Union for which even 
now he felt an atcachment greater than to any other er- 
cept his native State, it was to Virginia. In his early 
years, it was from Virginia that he was introduced into 
the services of this nation—first by George Washington, 
whose warning voice had been repeated here to operate 
against him; and which voice had been to him, from the 
time it was delivered down to this moment, next to the 
Holy Scriptures, on his heart and mind. ‘That was the 
man who, when he [Mr. A.] was under twenty-seven 
years of age, at the very time when he was charged with 
the absurd and ridiculous charge which the gentleman 
from Accomac had been endeavoring to fix upon him, of 
being under English influence, had introduced him (Mr. 
A.] into the public service of this country as a minister 
abroad. And, among the charges against his administra- 
tion, which were as gross and violent as those brought 
against any of his successors, was one of appointing toa 
foreign mission a boy minister. 

[Mr. A. here went ut some length into the history of 
his past life, his intercourse and friendship with, and the 
confidence he had enjoyed of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe, during their successive Presiden- 
tial terms, as manifested by the various important offices 
conferred upon him—alluding to historical facts in this 
connexion. Which was listened to with much interest, 
and a report of which the limited time prevents us from 
giving. In the course of this, he said the gentleman 
from Accomac {[Mr. Wise] had made a motion to bring 
up a transaction of his with Jefferson; the circumstances 
of which he related. In 1808, and during the time when 
the embargo was in force, he became acquainted with a 
correspondence held between the Governor General of 
Canada and certain persons in Boston, which he thought 
deserved his attention, and particularly because he 
thought its tendency was towards a dissolution of the 
Union. He then felt himself bound, as a member of the 
Senate of the United States, and of the Executive de- 
partment of the Government, to give this information to 
the friends of the President, and he communicated to him 
the fact. He had been charged time after time with hav- 
ing turned witness against his own associates and friends, 
by accusing them with treasonable correspondence— 
‘'here was no treason in it—there was nothing unlawful 
in itatall, He had never accused any body with trea- 
son, or with any other crime whatever, ‘The correspon- 
dence, such as it was, was carried on in time of peace, and 
he had felt it his duty to reveal the fact, ‘The persons 
who were engaged in ithe had never named. But, ms 
ny years afterwards, Jeffersom stated the fact of the in- 
formation having been given him, as if it had happened 
during the war, and not,as it really was, during the 
peace, years before; the injustice of which he complained 
on the part of Jefferson was not his intention, but his 
lapse of memory. ‘The honorable gentleman who pub 
lished his life admitted and acknowledged that fact.— 
The letter stated that it was during the war, which fact 
would have made it a treasonable correspondence. And 
it was on that mistake of Jefferson that his friends hat 
felt themselves aggrieved, and appealed to the public to 
defend themselves against the charges of treason. There 
was no treason in it whatever; it was a lawful correspon- 
dence, Of the twelve or thirteen gentlemen who had 
thought proper to put themselves before the public against 
him on the suspicion that he had alluded to them, there 
was not one single individual to whom he had alluded.— 
If the gentleman from Accomac thought he was going \0 
raise another bluster between him and his friends on this 
old matter, he would find himself very much mistaken; 
he had explanations with most of those gentlemen, and 
satisfied them that he had no intention whatever to ac- 
cuse them. Mr. A, also said that, at the conclusion of 
the late war, when he was sent Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Great Britain by Mr, Madison, he had contributed 
more than any man living on this globe—and he inten- 
ded no boasting~-to obtain indemnity and satisfaction for 
property lost by Southern slaveholders during the wat. 
He said it with confidence, and he felt that no member 
from South Carvlina, or any slaveholding State, could 
rise in his place and deny it. After giving the account 
of his diplomatic missions and of his appointment by 
President Munroe to the highest post under him, Mr. 4+ 
continued: } ; — 

He had spoken of the confidence, the friendship, = 
the esteem of these great children of Virginia, and his 
fection and gratitude to them and their memory. 
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was a new discovery. (A laugh.) It was the gentle- 


would be impossible for him to extinguish the affection ot 
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SS : 
that State which he had held from a boy. This was the 
he had had during the course of a long life 
ished sons of Virginia; and 7 : 
1d he possess ifit were possible for him not to feel, 
a 1 ‘id, to =A raeeet and inmost fibres, a feeling of esi 
tude towards them, and affection for their memory and t “ 
State whence they came! But when he saw the so 
ment he was receiving from the children of wor _ 
State, who now represented it—a part of ey “ a 
what could be his feelings? What must they coe oe 
to find himself charged here with such a — 7 a 
lic duties as a member of this House, as on ~ woo 
of this House was invoked on him! And wi ve a - 
one resolution, to find charges of such one ~ “ noe 
subornation of perjury and high rernegen “- eo 9 seer 
fastened on him and his good — ~ the vie “i 
There must be a great change 1” the feelings o' g 


: had had with those men, from 
ta ooeange eee - never, in the course of his 


gam - — wiht between them and him on the 

life, was t “ oa be He knew that they all abhorred slavery, 
ye ae aid on al it, if it was denied now, from the tes- 
sesh of Jefferson, of Madison, and of Washington 
eeaeieen. There was not an abolitionist of the wildest 
character in the northern states but might find in the 
writings of Jefferson, at the time of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and during his whole life down to its very 
last year, a justification for every thing he says on the 
subject of slavery, and a description of the horrors of 
slavery greater than he had the power to express. - 

How was it nowt Why, for presenting a petition 
coming from the free States of this Union, under the sup- 
position of gentleman from Virginia that the right of pe- 
tition itself was to be prostrated, he was here to be doom- 
ed to the indignation of all mankind, when he had decla- 
red from the bottom of his soul, that he disapproved of the 
petition—that he could not vote for it—and had called on 
the House, in the very first act of receiving it, to express 
their condemnation of it. He was to be held up here by 
Virginians as if he was the leader and head, not only of 
the abolition party, but of a dissolution party, a British 
party; not only influenced by British feelings and assist- 
ance, but by British money. 

He must close this part of his defence—for he had now 
for the first time entered on his defencc—by saying that it 
was unexpected, most perfectly unexpected to him, when 
he knew what these great men of the Revolutionary 
times, who were Virginians, thought of slavery—of the 
institution to which now every thing was to be sacrificed 
—when he now saw members from that State endeavor- 
ing to.destroy him and his character, for the sole cause of 
presenting a petition. He should have hoped better 
things of Virginians, and that the representation of that 
State upon this ficor would have felt something of 


experience ad 
with the most distingu 


‘That holy shame which ne’er forgets 
‘What clear renown it used to wear, 
Whose blush remains when virtue sets, 
To show her sunshine has been there.” 


Mr. A. here yielded the floor. 
And on motion of Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, 
The House adjourned. 
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TEXAS AND SLAVERY. 

The Natchez Free Trader, in an article on 
free trade, the cotton culture, &c., thinks that 
the cotton region is not half so extensive as 
superficial observers imagine. Asto Texas, it 
thinks it will never prove the formidable rival 
that many apprehend. ‘ Unless,” says the 
editor, “the Republic be annexed to this Union, 
we predict, that in twenty years or less, 
slavery (so indispensable to the cotton grower) 
will cease to exist there, in its present form; 
ils abolition will be brought about not only by 
European influence, but by the preponderance 
of the free laboring class, in its eastern terri- 
tory—a population which is flowing thither 
now, with all the prejudices of education and 
the dictates of interest, to arm them against the 
slave-holder.” 

Wonder if there be not anti-slavery Yankees 
enough to improve on this hint of the Free ‘T'ra- 
der, and emigrate in numbers enough to secure 
the ascendency in ‘Texas. 





ADDRESS OF THE COLUMBUS CONVEN- 
TION. 

This address, we see, is published far and 
wide. Ina few places some exception is taken 
to the following paragraph in it, relating to fugi- 
tives from service, 


“On the other hand, we would not interfere with the 
restoration of fugitives from service, on claim of the 
party to whom their service may be due; but as this con- 
stitutional stipulation is against liberty, we would give to 
it a literal interpretation and confine it strictly to cases of 
escape from the state under the laws of which the service 
may be claimed to be due, into another state.” 

One of our correspondents objects to this as 
a departure from sound principle. His letter 
shall be published, whenever we can dis- 
pose of the Congressional matter on hand. A 
few others are in doubt, as to the meaning of 


the clause. 

Iis meaning is this. The Convention is 
speaking for the Liberty Party in Ohio. In be- 
half of this party it says, that it is not their in- 
tention as a political organization, to interfere 
with the restoration of fugitives from service. 
4s a political organization. The kind of in- 
terference they mean, is, illegal or unconstitu- 
tional. 


We know, that the gentleman whe drafted 
that Address, the Committee that reported, 
and the Convention that adopted it, hold the 
Black Law to be unconstitutional, for this rea- 
son chiefly, that it denies the right of trial by 
jury to persons claimed as fugitives from 
service. Holding such a doctrine, they certain- 
ly never intended to discountenance such inter- 
ference, as would repeal this law, or amend it, 
80 as to secure this sacred right. In this coun- 
try the people are the legislators. When an 
evil exists in the Constitution or laws, the way 
to remedy it is, to amend the Constitution, or 
alter or repeal the laws. The duty of a political 
party, which holds that there are certain legal 
or constitutional evils, is, not to interfere with 
the laws or Constitution—that is, not to violate 
them—but, to seek in a constitutional way their 
amendment. When it assumes as a party to 
Violate the laws or constitution, it is no longer 
a party, but a factionn—a Revolutionary fac- 
tion. 

‘T he Convention then meant to place the 
Liberty Party of Ohio on the only tenable 
ground. It would not asa party arrest by ille- 
al or unconstitutional means, the force of any 
legal or constitutional Provision. This was what 
was meant, when they said they “would not 


interfere with the i iu 
restoration 
one of fugitives from 


JUDGE KING’S ADDRESS, 

Judge King has put forth an Address to the 
people of Ohio, expressing his reasons for ac- 
cepting the nomination of the Liberty Conven- 
tion. We shall soon transfer it to our columns 
from the Columbus Freeman, in which it has 
lately appeared. 

The Address is written in a statesman-like 
manner, and with great ability, and must make 
a deep impression on the citizens of this State. 
Considering the former connection of this gen- 
tleman with the Whig party, the freedom of the 
address from any thing which can render it of- 
fensive to any political party in the State, is 
remarkable. ‘The Ohio Statesman says that he 
‘tis for a United States’ Bank—a high tariff, and 
cuts under whiggery in all its measures.” We 
hope our democratic friends will read the ad- 
dress for themselves, and not take the word of 
the Statesman for gospel. 

In no part of this document, does Judge King 
intimate that he is in favor of a U.S. Bank 
or a high protective tariff. In speaking of the 
Slave Power, he refers to the downfall of the 
former, and the destruction of the ‘American 
System,” as the work chiefly of this Power— 
and in this he is undoubtedly correct, but it does 
not therefore follow, that he is now in favor of 
the re-establishment of a United States’ Bank, 
or a high protective tariff—nor does he any 
where give ground for the belief that he consid- 
ers these the adequate remedies for the suffer- 
ings and corruptions of the country. ‘The 
complete ascendency of the slaveholding interest 
in the national councils, its systematic disregard 
of the interests of free labor, and the instability of 
its policy, he regards, if we can understand his 
address, as the true causes of our political evils, 
at least those causes, which can be reached by 
the action of the political power of the free 
states. We object most emphatically, to having 
the creed of any other party imposed upon the 
Liberty Party. It has a creed of its own, a pol- 
icy of its own—and these may be learned by 
referring to the resolutions of the Convention at 
Columbus. 





THE MORAL QUESTION. 

After all, we consider the moral question, 
the question of the abolition of slavery not only 
where it exists under authurity of the General 
Government, but as existing in the states, of far 
more importance than the questions, which are 
to be settted by the Liberty Party. ‘This may 
succeed, and yet, if slavery under State authori- 
ty continue to exist, the greatest work will yet 
have to be accomplished. It would be doing 
much to rid ourselves of the guilt of slavery as 
sanctioned by the General Government, and to 
emancipate ourselves from thraldom to the Slave- 
Interest; but it will be doing more, to redeem 
the two millions anda half of human beings, 
now held and treated as chattles. Besides, 
after all that can be done to rescue the General 
Government from slavery-influence, so long as 
the system shall exist in the South, and the 
North has to depend on her chieflyfor a market, 
the free states will constantly be liable to com- 
mercial revulsions, and moral deterioration. 
There will be no escaping these results. It is 
this continual emanation of a ruinous influence 
from slavery, that makes it a question of Nation- 
al concern ina moral point of view. It is this 
which makes it incumbent on every citizen of 
the free states to do all in his power, in a moral 
and peaceful way, to effect the entire abolition of 
the whole system. 











TEXAS. 

We call special attention to the remarks of 
our Washington correspondent to-day, respect- 
ing ‘Texas. There is an evident disposition in 
the South to embroil us with Mexico; and Wad- 
dy Thompson, recently appointed Minister to 
that Power, has both the disposition and ability 
to carry out the wishes of the South. The ulti- 
mate object, of course, is, the annexation of T'ex- 
as to this country. Let the people awake. 








THE QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

We continue our re-publication from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of the debate on the Question 
of Privilege. Our subscribers will hardly get it 
from any other source, and it is too important 
to be omitted. We can write nothing possessing 
half the interest. If possible, we shall finish 
it next week, crowding out both ourselves and 
our correspondents- ‘They must be as patient 
as we are. We shall also give Judge King’s 
address next week. 








LIBERTY MEN. 

Are the Liberty men organizing throughout 
the State? In the city we have organized asso- 
ciations in four wards, and hope to complete our 
work in the rest of the wards soon. Action! 
friends; AcTion !! 








[From our Wasnincton ConkresPonveEnt. | 


Washington City, Feb. 8, 1842. 

Dear Si1n,~-The speech of Mr. Adams on Friday 
was less interesting than on the previous day. There 
was an excitiiy Conversation in the morning between Gil- 
mer, Rhett, Cushin,’. and himself, the result of which I 
have already noticed. ize then apologised to the House 
for the harshness of language towards his opposers which 
he had employed, and complimented Botts, Underwood, 
Warren, and others, for the independent course they had 
taken. He wished he could say as much of any one of 
the “Corporal’s” guard, or Tyler party. But they had 
ali voted to suppress the information he deemed necesss- 
ry to his defence, (alluding to Wise’s resolve.) He call- 
ed, in his place, upon the President to give that informa- 
tion, without a call from the House. 

After some merriment at the expense of the “combus- 
tible member” from Virginia, (Hopkins,) who had talked 
of burning the petition, he went on to lash the Caucus 
once more with such severity, that Triplett of Kentucky 
arose and avowed himself the proposer of it, and said it 
was called to consider how they should get rid of aboli- 
tion petitions and the 21st rule business; and that 
more than 50. Southern members were present; but no 
action was had on any resolves concerning Mr. Adams. 

. Marshall then rose, and declared that he wrote the re- 
solves at his desk. Hearing of the meeting, he went in 
and rea¢ them for the information—(«Qh! ah! yes, infor- 
mation!” )—of the meeting, saying that he should take 
| the responsibility of presenting them. No action was 





had on them. He must say, that he never knew a greater 
discrepancy of views among those who had a common 
interest, than in that meeting. He did intend to move 
to expel Mr. Adams, but his friends had dissuaded him 
from it, on the ground that he would carry the matter to 
his constituents and return with new power to do evil. 

Mr, Adams resumed, and defended the petitioners from 
the charges made against them. They were charged 
with high crimes for asking for a peaceful dissolution of 
the Union. But who ever charged the hundreds of thou- 
sands who petitioned Parliament to repeal the Union of 
England and Ireland, with treason and perjury? He, 
too, was charged with perjury for presenting their peti- 
tion. But members here took no oath to preserve the 
Union} members of Parliament, in the other case, did. 
And here was another error in Marshall’s resolves; the 
Union had once been dissolved peaceably, when the Con- 
stitution was substituted for the old Confederation; and 
that Constitution had been passed in violation of an ex- 
press stipulation in the articles of confederation that the 
Union should be perpetual, and no article changed but 
by unanimous consent. Two States declined to assent 
to the change, and were treated as foreign countries for 
several years. But dissolution took place, “in order to 
form a more perfect Union; and, in view of the many 
deep, deep questions involved in the present struggle, he 
was not sure that a more perfect Union still would not 
result from the employment of the same means. 


Saturday Morning. 

Mr. Adams complained of the mangled report of his 
speeches in the Intelligencer ; and he had reason to com- 
plain,—for, while the reports of his opponents were given 
in full, his were mutilated, and especially the evidences 
he gave of a conspiracy against himself and the rights of 
the free States, were carefully suppressed, or so slurred 
over as to be unintelligible. 

While he was uttering his complaint, a little incident 
occurred that set the amiability of one of your Kentucky 
neighbors in a striking light. Owing to the structure of 
the hall, most of the reporters occupy desks where it is in 
vain to think of hearing most of the members. Many of 
us, therefore had commonly stood in the passage-way, 
near the fires, where every whisper was audible. 

Andrews, of Kentucky, furious at seeing two or three 
abolition reporters there, had for several days been trying 
to compel the door-keeper to order us away; and this 
morning, in order to secure a full report of Mr. Adams’s 
speech, a member invited Mr. Leavitt to take the vacant 
seat of Mr. Chittenden, of Vermont. 

Andrews soon espied him, and rose to ask the Speaker 
if it was in order for a reporter to be on the floor? He 
did not like to see any one, least of all such an one there! 
And if the door-keeper neglected his duty, “we will elect 
another,” he added. So the reporters had to return to 
their seats, and the feathers of the creature’s neck were 
smoothed dowft again. 

Mr. Adams then spoke of the police established in the 
Southern cities, to suppress the free circulation of the con- 
tents of the mail; and he caused the clerk to read the 
account of the great public meeting in Charleston, S, C., 
a few years ago, which resulted in the robbery of the 
mail, and the burning of much of its contents in the pub- 
lic square. The mob established a Lynch Committee, 
which, after exercising their authority as long as they 
saw best, delivered their power, by a formal vote, up to 
the City Council! The letter of a Southern postmaster, 
boasting that he had broke open a love-letter, was also 
read. “That’s another practical illustration,” said Mr. 
Adams, “of this control over the post-office.’ He then 
read the well-known correspondence between S. L. Gouv- 
erneur, postmaster of New York, and the Am. A.-S. So- 
ciety, at the time he attempted to stop the circulation of 
their publications, and Amos Kendall’s infamous letter 
to Huber, justifying the same course. “These,” said Mr. 
Adams, “these acts are justified only by the tyrant’s plea 
—necessity. What! shall a sworn officer of the govern- 
ment allow his subordinates to violate their sworn duty, 
and trample upon the constitution of his country? These 
were only samples of a large class of facts, proving the 
existence of an organized system, not to defend slavery, 
but to spread its baleful influence through the land. Even 
our school-books were corrupted, and history and biogra” 
phy falsified for the same purpose.” ‘To illustrate this, 
he read our friend Judge Jay’s review of Prof. Renwick’s 
Life of John Jay. These, and similar documents, familiar 
to the well-read abolitionist, were new to many in the 
House, and excited not a little feeling. 

The overseers were extremely irritated, and when Mr, 
Adams, at this point, appealed to the justice of the House 
to allow time for answers to the calls on the departments, 
and to write down his defence, they clamored loudly 
against all further delay, demanding the previous ques- 
tion—-the Yeas and Nays—a call of the House—or any 
thing else, they cared not what, in order to prevent it 
Finally, 

Marshall rose, and made a most abusive speech—so 
bitter, that it defeated its own aim. The facts, he said» 
were already before the House, so far as they were neces- 
sary to the decision of this case. But Mr. Adams had 
another object than his own defence. He had charged 
the South with attempting to destroy the right of petition 
~—the habeas corpus—the jury trial—the confidence of 
the post-office—the freedom of the press, and all the safe- 
guards of our liberties; and now he wanted delay, to get 
facts to prove these monstrous charges, and so to make 
out his case to justify a revolution! Even admitting that 
all his charges were true, that did not justify his conduct 
nor alter the course the House ought to take in regard to 
it. And were they ready to allow him achance to ex- 
asperate the feelings of the northern people beyond en- 
durance, and thus prepare the way for the very result at 
which he aimed, viz. a dissolution of the Union? It was 
to satisfy the South that northern men were true to their 
interests, and ready to frown upon such reckless agitators 
that he had introduced his resolves. ‘Their votes would 
show whether he judged rightly or mot. 

A call of the House was now tried, but refused—82 
to 28, 

Arnold, of Pa., said there were as wild fanatics in the 
South as elsewhere, and this discussion was food to them, 
and should be stopped. He moved the previous question, 
but withdrew it at Mr. Adams’s request, who said he 
had hoped their sense of justice would have led them to 
grant the delay he asked for. But it was not so, and he 
would proceed. He said Marshall had totally misrepre- 
sented him, in spite of the instructions he moved when 
he offered the petition, and of his solemn disclaimers of 
ary sympathy with the object of the petitioners. He had 
only aimed to’ preserve the right of petition, which was 
assailed through him. What would be the consequence 
if petitioners were to be held accountable for the objects 
of their petitions, at the discretion of a majority of this 
House, and charged with high crimes when their com- 
plaint of grievances displeased them? It would establish 
a despotism more intolerable than that of Nero, who 
wrote his edicts in fine characters, and posted thei up 
too high to be read. No man would dare petition for any 
object. Where did they find their constitutional law to 
decide that these petitioners were guilty of a crime? They 
might as well charge those who prayed for the abolition 
of slavery it this district with crime, and censure mem- 
bers for presenting their petitions. If they had a right to 
do it in one case, they had in another. The gentleman 
from Kentucky admitted that his charges of oppression 
against the South were true, and still charged him with 
crime for presenting a petition from the aggrieved parties ! 
They had not only a right to petition on this subject, but 
on the whole subject of slavery and its evil tendencies— 
‘tendencies nowhere more powerfully exhibited than in a 








*From Marshall’s Letters, so well known to most of 
your, readers 





pamphlet published in Kentucky two years ago, from 
which he would read some extracts.* 

Before Mr. Adams had read many sentences, their 
scorching rebukes of slavery disturbed the equanimity of 
Saunders, of N. C., who demanded of the Speaker if it 
was in order to discuss slavery in that House ? 

The Speaker said, not generally; but, in the present 
case, he could not limit the course Mr. Adams might 
choose to take in his own defence. 

Saunders appealed, but the House refused to sustain 
him--97 to 26—Marshall voting in the minority. Saun- 
ders, by the way, did not know whose speech it was, nor 
did the Globe, which called it “an abolition pamphlet.” 

Mr. Adams then read Marshall’s splendid contrast be- 
tween the slave state of Virginia and the free state of New 
York, and other eloquent portions of it. Do the petition- 
ers, he asked, call for the abolition uf this “inexpressible 
curse!” No; they only sought to relieve themselves from 
the evil effects of it. And yet, after such a speech, Mar- 
shall charged them with treason ! 

It might be, he would not affirm it, that a man charg- 
ed with the crime of “abolitionism” for uttering such 
words of truth and of glory, sought to restore his popular- 
ity at home, by manifesting such extraordinary zeal against 
freedom, and by assailing these petititioners and himself 
with the fury of a tiger, because they sought to be reliev- 
ed from the consequences of an evil, that no abolitionist 
has painted with such powcr, only because they want - 
ed talent to do it! That was his supposition, merely. 

Mansuatt, In great wrath, “ Was the gentlemen read- 
ing from a pamphlet of mine?” 

Adams, “Yes! I hope it was not given to me confi- 
dentially?” 

Marshall, “ No; I knew my man 


? 
. 


Adams, “I am glad the gentleman knows me. It mav 


change his course hereafter for the better.” 
Marshall, Losing all patience. “I know you, and I put 
no confidence whatever in you.” 


Adams, “Ah! the gentleman is touched.” A laugh 
went round the house, and Marshall slunk away. “ My 
argument is,” said Mr. Adamns, “that the consequences of | 
the evil Marshall has so eloquently painted, are visited up- | 
on the free States, and the government instead of censur- 
ing these petitioners, ought to patronize them. If they 
have mistaken their remedy it should be pointed out, and 
Congress should assume the business that appropriately 
belongs to them and remove the cause of their complaints 
so far as it is in their power. Their sentiments on the 
subject of slavery were those of Washington and of Jef- 
ferson, and he quoted their views at some length to prove 
it. 

Why were the nullifiers never charged with “ treason 
and subornation of perjury?” | Why were these crimes 
never charged upon the member from 8.C. [Rhett] who 
had endeavored to offer resolves in favor of a dissolution. 
Why was not the Secretary of the Navy assailed, who 
had openly declared that he preferred disunion to aboli- 
tion, orto a consolidated government, o1 any other infrac- 
tion of the constitution? He then commented with great 
wit and severity upon Judge Upshur’s recent letter to 
Wise—which he showed to be favorable to disunion, tho’ 
evasive as to the conditzons on which he would favor it. 
If there were no means left, by which the assaults of the 
South upon our liberties might be met and resisted, dis- 
union would become a fair subject for their consideration. 
They might censure him; for he was in their power. 
But it was a piece of insolent presumption for any member 
of that House to charge such crimes upon any portion of 
the Constituent body, and if the matter was referred, he 
should insist that the petitioners be heard, in reply tosuch 
injurious charges, 

Mr. Adams was now exhausted. But several members 
twenty-six in all, Marshall included, were base enough to 
try to prevent an adjournment. 

On Monday morning, the debate was brought to an un- 
expected close. Mr. Adams rose and declared that he 
was willing to exchange forgiveness with his assailants» 
and omit the remainder of his defence, reserving it for his 
constituents, provided the House chose to lay the whole 
matter on the fable forever, with the distinct understand- 
ing, that no censure was to rest upon him or upon the 
petitioners. A call of the House was demanded by the 
Southerners to rally their troops, but it was denied, 65 to 
96. Merriwether of Georgia, rose and declared that he 
was ready to vote for the severest censure upon Mr. Ad- 
ams, but he was satisfied that no ceusure could be passed 
by that House ; and he desired to be excused from voting, 
The House would not excuse him, and the vote to lay on 
the table stood 106 to 93. The minority consisted of all 
the southern members except a few men, like Botts, 
Warren, Underwood, Stuart, Arnold, ete., together with 
most ofthe northern locos. Some of the democrats would 
not stand so infamous a vote, notwithstanding their party 
and caucus pledges. Mortified at the result, notwithstand- 
ing they expected it, the patriarchs determined to do some- 
thing to place the northern men in a false position, by for- 
cing a vote on the reception of the petition. If they voted 
yea, they might be branded as disunionists. If nay, they 
would deny the right of petition, and so be placed nolens 
volens, on the Southern ground, The question on receiv- 
ing the petition had been laid on the table the weck be- 
fore. It was now taken up, 144 to 52, and the direct 
vote on the reception stood 40 yeas to 166 nays. The 
blaster and bullying carried most of the northern membets 
into the trap. Among the noble band of 40 were Giddings, 
Andrews and Morrow, of Ohio,; Granger, Gates, Linn, 
Barnard, Roosevelt and Floyd, of New York ; all the 
Vermont members, and Adams, Saltonstall, Burnell, Cal- 
houn, Winthrop and Hastings, of Massachusetts. I will 
venture to affirm that these forty men have doubled their 
influerce by this vote. And not a few others now regret 
that they did not stand by their side. The sequel of this 
matter is not yet done with. Gilmer, Proffit, Rhett, unter 
and Cost Johnson, on Wednesday, resigned their places 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations. They would 
not serve with one so unsafe as Mr. Adams! One who 
told the secret plottings of the Committee against him» 
and was so hostile to slavery! Oh,no! The House ex- 
cused them with one long, contemptuous shout of “aye,” 
hardly a solitary “no” was heard, So their dignity gain- 
ed no emollient for its wounds from this empty parade of 
it. Sheppard, of N. C.; White, of Louisiana; Holmes, 
of S. C.; Cooper, of Georgia, and Chapman of Virginia’ 
were the next appointed in their stead, making the majori- 
ty of the Committee, slaveholders. Coeper, you will re- 
member was one of those who tried to reply to Mr. Gid- 
dings speech on the Florida war with such ferocity. Yes- 
terday, the last three asked to be excused. Cooper assigns 
as his reasonsthat Mr. Adams has in his speeches and con- 
duct on all occasions, evinced a wilful and deliberate pur- 
pose, with great perseverance, to use his position on this 
floor, and as Chairman, as points of attack, for malign in- 
fluences, unmindful of the obligations imposed by the Con- 
} stitution, to assail the interests of a large portion of these 
United States, and wantonly to defame and traduce the 
character of its citizens and representatives on this floor. 
And he thinks that every member who represents the pe- 
culiar interests of the South,” would be bound in honor 
to take the same course. Holmes and Chapman place 
their declinature on similar grounds. The House excus- 
ed them. Poor men! ‘The day is near when no man of 
common honesty will condescend to associate with them, 
save as men of benevolent hearts associate with a criminal 
todo him good. Their ridiculous resignation has excited 
no sympathy for them. And if every slaveholder in the 
House follows their example, such is the temper of the 
majority, that it will cause very little regret. 

So there the matter stands, But the slaveholders have 
suffered a great and an ignominious defeat in a contest of 
their own seeking, and that a further defeat on the right 
of petition is at hand, no one can doubt. They have ar- 





pees 





med the North for the struggle. The loss of their “thun- 
der,” in the exposure of the hypocrisy of the ery of dis- 
union, serves them much as it does a traitor to lose the 
reward of his treason. The whole contest has donc more 
than any thing that has yet occurred to break the power 
of slavery over the minds of the members. And the man- 
ly tone of almost the entire northern and some of the 
southern presses makes them still more conscious of their 
defeat and their weakness. A public meeting is about 
to be held in Rochester, N. Y., called by the most influ- 
ential men of all parties, to sustain Mr. Adams. And a 
requisition is in circulation in Brooklyn, N. Y., calling 
upon the mayor, to invite a meeting of the citizens for the 
same purpose. These examples are likely to be followed 
extensively, and the course of the forty will not fail to 
meet with general applause. So in every case docs the 
devil prove himself a fool, as an old English divine called 
him, always insuring defeat by the very means he takes 
to gain avictory. One cannot help contrasting the tone 
of the public press in the case of Lovejoy’s murder a few 
years since, with its language in regard to Mr. Torrey’s 
imprisonment, and the attempt to censure Mr. Adams.— 
It indicates a great and healthful change in public senti- 
ments, 

After the censure was disposed of, Mr. Adams occupied 
the whole day on Monday with the presentation of peti- 
tions on all subjects which were disposed of as usual.— 
The next morning Fessenden, of Maitie, gave notice that 
on the first opportunity he should move to rescind the 21st 
rule. It will be done. He also presented a lorig and int- 
portant memorial from Portland or the subject of the loss 
of our trade with the British West India Islands. This 
is a sore subject to the slaveholders, as it was owing to 
certain changes in the tariff made to suit them, that this 
profitable and once vast trade has become a trivial affair; 
what little there is left being carricd on chiefly in British 
vessels, That liopeful sprig of “chivalry,” Andrews of 
Kentucky, tried first to prevent him, stating the contents 
of the memotial, and then to Hinder the printing of it, but 
without success. When he sat down, Tillinghast of R. 
I., concluded a speech begun oné day iti Decenibet, in fa- 
vor of a motion to allow the Committee on Manufactures 
to,take evidence on the tariff question and ernploy a clerk. 
Brown, of Tennessee, gave a sample of that practical 
statesmanship, for which the patriarchs generally are so 
famed, by moving to prohibit them from receiving any 
man’s evidence concerning any business in which he 
was interested, And not daunted by the laughter of the 
House, went on to make a speech about the necessity of 
disinterested testimony and thorough investigation.— 
After several prosing speeches in the morning hours, the 
subject was laid on the table, on Friday morning, by a 
vote of 97 to 89. This does not indicate the full strength 
of the tariff party or their opposers. The former have a 
small, though uncertain majority in the House. Un- 
certain, because no man can certainly know what aslave- 
holder will do on any emergency. Clay is hatching an- 
other ‘‘compromise”’ to raise the the tariff to 30 per cent, 
and then to retire to Ashland in April todrive his b/ack 
“charlies,” and wait in hope till his white charlies make 
him President. Vain hope! A man who is decided in 
the wrong, may hope for political elevation sooner than 
your timid eternal compromises of princip ler at the shtine 
of personal ambition. Tuesday afternoon, the appropri- 
ation Pension bill, and a bill to provide for sick and dis- 
abled seamen in foreign countries, a beneficent measure, 
were passed. They passed the Senate on Friday, and 
have become laws. The Civil and Diplomatic appropri- 
ation bill was considered Wednesday and Thursday, in 
Committee, Briggs of Massachusetts in the chair. ‘The 
point of debate was a proposition to strike out all appro- 
priations not warranted by existing laws. This just prin- 
ciple should never be violated. A departure from it ha 
led to the most enormous abuses. In this very bill more 
than $82,000 were proposed for just such objects; yet 
this was a much smaller sum than usual. Many of the 
offices were utterly useless, others very necessary, but 
not provided for by existing laws; such as the Reporter 
of decisions in the Suprenre Court. To-day the subject 
was resumed in the House, and a motion to commit the 
bill to the Committee of Ways and Means, with instruc- 
tions to strike out every item not warranted by law was 
carried by the decisive vote of 144 to 22, A strict ade 
herence to the principle would save vast sums to the 
Treasury, Friday and Saturday were devoted to pri- 
vate bills, and our indefatigable friend Mr. Giddings got 
some forty or fifty acted upon. Only three days in two 
years have been employed by the House in considering 
private claims, of which there are said to be fourteen 
thousand pending, a large part of them just, Is it strange 
that men call the House a “ Hospital of Incurables,”— 
None of the bills passed, I believe, are of any public in- 
terest. Yesterday was wholly occupied in presenting 
and referring petitions. ‘T’he treatment of one of them, 
excited the wrath of some men who always “go with the 





other things, that intercourse between the South and the 
North was becoming unsafe; especially, in consequence 
of the control, the fanatical agitators somehow, obtained 
over the Legislatures of the Free States. And if nor- 
thern men did not remedy the evil, the forbearing South 
would be compelled to resort to the “police power”—a 
new name for impudent assumptions of national legis- 
lative functions, by individual States, and for mail rob- 
bery—and subject the mails and commercial intercourse 
to its supervision, And all intercouse with the Nortlt 
might be broken up. He invoked the fiiends of the Un- 
ion (hear!) to avert so tremendous a result! 

Ah, Mr. Calhoun! your thunder frightens no one, now. 
By the way, the great ease between Penn. and Ma., in- 
volving the same principles, was argued last weck. The 
decision will soon be given, and I anticipate a reeling 
blow to Zr. Calhoun’s “Police Power.” 

Then we had a 
long debate on another of Mr, Clay’s hobbies; a motion 
to inquire into the expediency of giving the part of the 
land money refused by S.C. and Ala., to other states. 
Their refusal he stigmatised as unpatriotic and the worst 
form of nullification, Wright, of New York, said this 
reminded him of a member of the N. Y. Assembly, Sperm 
cer, who, after an earnest, but ineflectual effort to reduce 
the pay of the members, walked up to the table and drew 
the full amount. When assailed on account of it, le re+ 
plied, “Sir, Iam too good a patriot to disobey the law!” 
The 


whole debate was of a light and amusing character. 


Such he thought was Clay’s idea of patriotism! 


The proposition of Clay met with little favor, tho’, every 
one admitted that something must be done with the mon- 
ey, and no two seemed to agree us to what ought to be 
A 


frivolous debate about the origin of sone petitions on the 


done, unless the land bill was repealed entirely. 


bankrupt law Ied to an interchange of the He direct be. 
tween Benton and Tallmadge, to the disgrace of the Sen- 
ate, and the amusement of the galleries. After am hour 
or two, Mr, Clay and others setiled the affair ‘honorably? 
without resorting to pistols or any further display of 
rowdyism, Shame on such men! They are unfit to 
enter a Senate Ifouse is spectators, much more, 4s men 
bers and leaders! 

Mr. Wright has made an important report ona claim 
for property destroyed by the Seminoles in the Florida 
war, rejecting the claim on the same ground on which 
similar claims growing out of the Indian wars in the 
West have always and justly been refused. It will save 
many millions to the ‘Treasury, and disappoint the Flo- 
tida thieves of their chance to peculate on the funds of 
Uncle Sam very grievously. It is quite enough to have 
spent 40 millions in Florida already, to enrich that pauper 
community at the expense of the laborers of Ohio and 
the North generally. 


Wright has also reported a Dill to restore to the New 
York pilots their monopoly, so immensely profitable, and 
sd injurious to the best interests of the commercial ma- 
rine. This caused a long debate, ostensibly about the 
abuses in the New York custom-house, but really about 


the doings and misdoings of both parties for ten years 
past, which your readers, who care for such trivial mat- 
ters, can find in the “Extra Globe” next week. 

A few fand bills, and others of little note, were passed 
during the week, partly at the instance of Mouton, of 
La., who has Feft, to become a candidate for the gover- 
rov’s chair 
soathern Senators, fully aware of and ready for the speedy 


He is one of the most enlizhtened of the 


downfall of slavery, in favor of which, I learn, there is an 
imereasing feeling in La, 


A few words as to Executive appointments. That of 
Washington Irving, as envoy to Spain, seems ‘to meet 
with every one’s approval. H.M. Blackford, editor of 
the Fredericsburg Va. Arena, has been sent as Charge to 
New Grenada. Thomas Bradford, of Philadelphia, Judge 
of the eastern Pa., district, in place of Judge Hopkinson, 
deceased—a good appointment though for party services. 


The rejection of J. N. Barker, First Comptroller, a loco, 
but nominated by Tyler on account of his alleged conni- 
vance at Swartwout’s defalcations, awakes the anger of 
the Tyler men and democrats alike. It is considered a 
movenrent of Mr. Clay. 

The appointment of Waddy Thompson, as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico, I can- 
not pass over without calling the attention of your readers 
particularly to it, This “terrible—very terrible” man, 
is a prominent advocate for the annexation of 'Texas--a 
measure now before the Texan Congress, and brougtrt 
before our own Senate a few weeks ago by the resolves of 
Alabama. The known friendliness of Mr. ‘Tyler and his 
party, and of most of the democrats, and of many south - 
ern Whigs of the Clay school,—the ominous givings out 
of Wise, and of influential papers,—the renewal of the 
“sympathy” with T'exas on the occasion of the capture of 
her mattrauding expedition to Santa Fe,——and the evi- 
dent disposition to seck a contest with Mexico,—make the 











South,” very much. It came from ninety of the leading 
mercantile firms in New York city, setting forth, that 
in the warm season, they were obliged to employ colored 
seamen to navigate their vessels in tropical climates, and 
that their seamen were liable to imprisonment and de- 
tention under the slave laws of Cuba,and some of our 
States, to the great detriment and loss of their business ; 
and praying Congress to interpose its authority for their 
protection. But, though this came from pro-slavery men, 
and had no connection with abolition, the question of 
reception was made and laid en the table. ‘This will on- 
ly make many of the merchants—hitherto their best 
friends—hostile to the arrogant assumptions of the South 
and excite in their representatives the same feelings. A 
bill to allow the district banks to receive and pay out the 
worthless paper of suspended banks for another year, 
was also passed, 97 to 73, by a vote in which there was 


appointment of such a man just now, in my view, and in 
that of judicious friends here, a matter of deep solicitude. 
There is reason to fear that if the question is not met by 
numbers & boldness and zeal, that nothing can overcome; 
the slavers may take advantage of their last chance, and 
smuggle Texas into the Union before the adjournment. 
Do call the attention of your readers to the subject. 
Yours with regard, 
Wasntnotox. 


NOTICE. 

The monthly anti-slavery concert of prayer, will, be 
holden next Monday evening, in the basement of the new 
church, corner of Elm and Seventh streets, at 7 o’clock. 
Fern. 23, 1842, 





. + —_———____ 


$5,000 Reward! 


The above reward has been offered, and is now renew- 





acurious medley of whigism and locoism, joining hands 
in perpetuating that great fraud upon a people, an irre- 
dcemable currency. I really believe almost any two hun- 
dred and forty-two Ohio farmers taken by lot would have 
clearer ideas about banks and the currency than our pre- 
sent Congressmen, ot least than most of them. 

A reply to one of Mr, Adams’ calls was received and 
ordered to be printed. 


Turn now to the Senate. In the first place a multi- 
tude of petitions for an increase of tariff duties have come 
in, (many in the house also) Chiefly from iron, glass, hat 
and woollen manufacturers and coal miners. _Petititions, 
numberless, for new post routes, have been offered also, 
in both Houses. So too on the bankrupt law. And, 
strange to tell, strange, if we did not know how far par- 
ty folly will go—petitions against any amendment 
of the law come in from Indiana, Alabama and other 
quarters. Next, we had Mr. Archer’s speech against 
Mr, Clay’s applications of soft-soder to the Constitution. 
And to-day we have had one from Morehead of Ken- 
tucky in favor of them, Some rainy day perhaps,— 
I will condense any two of these harangues about Clay’s 


ed to an indefinite length of time, to ‘any one, profession- 
al or private, who will show to the satisfaction of twelve 
respectable citizens, that Dr, Duncan's Expectorant Rem- 
edy has ever failed to do all that the proprietor claimed it 
would do, 

CF The above medicine is recommended for Consump- 
tion, Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Spiténg of Blood, diffi- 
culty of Breathing, pain in the Side, Breast and Chest, 
Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Liver and 
Lungs, as being the best remedy: extant, entirely frea of 
Opium or its spiritual preparations, which is the main: 
ingredient in the numerous Quack nostrums forced upon 
the community by unprincipied persons, regardless of the 
great injury they should know such mixtures always pro- 
cure, 

oP Dr. Duncan's Expectorant remedy is entirely free 
of Opium, and all other violent narcofics, and may be used 
with perfect safety by all under any circumstances, __ 

(CP? Sold only at No. 77 Sycamote street, near Lower 
Market street. Price one dollar, 


NOTIC E--eMILKe=--MILK 

We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk ou the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 











impossible dreams, and you may reserve 2 lines for each 
of them. It will contain every thought. Nay,1 will 
do it now: Cray. “Tyranny, worse than a British Mon- 
arch’s: bribery, and corruption. Abridge the Execative 
power!” 

Buchanan, or Tyler. “No! the veto alone preserves 
the rights of minorities—Congressmen are the best men 
for high offices: we spurn the charges of corruption, 
ets.’” 

If you want any more, turn to the files of your neigh- 
bors of the Gazette and Enquirer, jast year, and 
out of any dozen articles on-the subject, select two of the 
poorest, and you will have the whole resalt ! 

Next, we had a vial of wrath from Mr. Calhoun on the 
Va. and N. Y. controversy, on the presentation of the 
Report and act of the “Nation” of S. C., cancetning [ 





tain us, are requested to send their names and, 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist, 
C. M. Merrexe, 
N. H. MErRRELL, 








Messrs, Woonson & Tinstxy, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since the 
association as afirm, inform their friends and the public 
that they are prepared to do alhkinds of House Carpentet 
and Joiner s work at the shortest netice and on the mosr 
reasonable terms. 
Wonson & Trnsiey. 
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EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
FE. bk. BRAY¥TON, EXCHANGE BROKER, 
€leveland Ohio. 
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the Inspection law of Pennsylvania. He said, among | 


bought and sold on favorable terms, 
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(Continved from first page.) 
He wented this trial, anl those documents for which he 
tasked, before the House acted upon the resolutions. 
The Clerk then read the resolutions, as follows: 
Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be 
uested to cause to be communicated to this House, if 
not incompatible with the public interest, copies of the | 
correspondence between the Department of State and the | 
Minister of Great Britain; also with the Governor of the | 
State of South Carolina and with the late William 
Johnson, a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, relating toan act or acts of the Legislatnre of | 
South Carolina, directing the imprisonment of colored 


persons arriving from abroad in the ports of that State; | 
called on to say whether there was a scintilla of proof of 


also, of the act or acts themselves, and of any official | 
opinions given by the said Judge Johnson of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the said acts. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be request- | 
ed to communicate to this House copies of the proceed- 
ings of the Naval Court Martial, recently held for the tri- 
al of Capt. Wiliiam Compton Boulton, and of the pre- 
ceding Court of Inquiry upon whose report the said Na- 
val Court Martial wes ordered. Also, copies of all the 
despatches received at the Department from Isaac Hull, 
late commander of the squadron of the United States in 
the Meditterrancan, reporting the proceedings of that 
Squadron consequent upon the receipt of a letter or letters 
by the said commander of the squadron from Andrew 
Stevenson, late minister of the United States at the Court 
of Great Britain, together with copics of any such letter 
or letters. Also, copies of all instructions of the Navy 
Bepartment to the said commander of the squadron, or to 
his successor in the command, consequent upon and re- 
lating to these transactions. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House, if not incom- 

_patible with the public interest, a copy of any letter or | 
‘fetters written by him to William Cost Jounson, relating | 
to the rule of the House excluding from reception peti- | 





| time, and to what extent, he [Mr. W.] referred to Gales 


Sa I ES is TE a a a RES * I TOS RK a 


Massachusetts (Mr. A.) vindicated him on the occasion, | 
and pledged himself that he (Mv. W.) was innocent of | 
the charge as made. Whether this was true or not, he | 
did not know, 

Mr. Adams asked for the names, 

Mr. Wise. As to the names, I leave that to the gentle- | 
men who gave me the information to rise in their places | 
and declare them; as they are present, I. shall give them 
the opportunity to disclose the names. And for further | 
proof that the gentleman did defend me on the floor at the 


& Seaton’s report of the gentleman at the time, I refer | 
also to the Chairman {Mr. Toucey,] who made the ma- 


jority report, and who is not now a member, who, when 


any thing dishonorable on my parton the ground,prompt- 
ly and fully declared that there was no such proof of such 
conduct. lie referred to that man’s feelings [Mr. 
Toucey’s,] who was personally assailed—a man whom he 
thought a victim of the consumption, and whose personal 
appearance should have excited sympathy in any bosom 
for his malady— most brutally assailed for the “sepulchral 
tones of his voice” by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Such was the ardor, zeal, and impetuosity with which he 
{Mr. A.] defended him [Mr. W.] on that occasion. He 
declared again that not one only, but fis, and he believed 
three of the gentleman’s cojleagues, had informed him 
thathe did defend him on the occasion of the public 
meeting referred to. And he again declared that he was 
not responsible for the advice on a solitary preliminary of 
the duel, and that ke was responsible merely for being con- 





cerned in the duel at all, contrary to his own judgement, 
and for acting on the advice and judgment of others given 
to Mr. Graves. 

He said Mr. John J. Crittenden and Mr. Menefee, the 
colleagues of Mr. Graves, were both present on the 
ground as his sub-secon?s, with whom he was bound, 
and obliged to advise on every question which occurred 
there, and with whom he did advise and counsel on every 


‘tions of any kind from any portion of the People of the | point, and there was nota single point on which Mr. 


United States, or to the agency of the said William 


Cost Johnson in the introduction and establishment of | If he was responsible, they were responsib'e. 


that rule. 


Crittenden and Mr. Menefee differed with him, (Mr. W.) | 


Mr. Jones 
had to go to his two sub-seconds, as I had to go to Mr. 


Resolred, That the President of the United States be | Crittenden and Mr. Méncfee. 
‘requested to inform this House whether he ever author- He was ready to meet his God in that case, so far as be- 
ised Henry A. Wise to affirm in his place that he knew | ing responsible for murder, or for instigating the duel; 
the President was in favor of the rules or any rule of the | though, as far as the sin of duelling was concerned, he 
House excluding any class of petitions, resolutions, or | confessed he was not ready to mect Him. 


other papers, including resolutions of State Legislatures, 
from reception. 

Mr. Adams continued. He should want the adoption | 
of all these resolutioes by the House. They were all ex- ; 
tremely essential to hisdefence. But he was further going } 
to say that before the House had decided to adopt the res- | 
bation before them, he should insist upon their decision | 
whether they would turn him over to the criminal court to | 
‘establish the facts on which this resolution was founded; 
and then he should ask time for the trial to be gone thro’, 
where he hoped he should be able to stand up and defend | 
himself before a jury of his countrymen against these | 
enermous charges, and where he hoped he should have an | 
impartial trial. If not, if it was the pleasure of-the | 
House to proceed and to presume that he had been guilty | 
of this crime, in order to pass this vote of censure on | 
him, then he should have noting but his country to appeal | 
to. And then he hoped he should have it in his power to | 
send out to the country not only the nature and extent of 
the accusation, but the manner in which it had been con- 
ducfed by this House. 

And this brought him to another point, and one which ; 
was more particularly connected with the question of the 
gentleman of Virginia (Mr. Gilmer) than with that of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Marshall) because to 
bring before this Hcuse that which could justify them in 
passing a vote of censure on him fora contempt of the | 
House, was what he understood the motion of the gentle- | 
man from Virginia to be. If he was called to answer that | 
accusation, it would occupy mucli less time than the other, | 
but still it would require some tiine. He hoped that 
members of this House, if they could not be operated upon | 
by public considerations, would consider what each and 
every one of themselves would be subjected to if they un- | 
dertook to pass a vote of censure ou one of their members 
for the act of which he was accused—for presenting a peti- 
tion in this House. Ie hoped the House would take 
occasion to consult the precedents of what had been done 
heretofore on charges of a similar kind. The most appo- 
site case of any that existed was that of a trial fora breach 
of privilege, about four years ago, in this House, upon a 
charge of cold blooded deliberate murder of one of the 
members of this House. He had alluded to that case 
from absolute n°cessity heretofore. He now alluded to it 
in order that the House, before they came to decide on 
him, would inform themeclves what were the proceedings 
in that case; he knew of nonce that so clearly resembled 
it. 

{Here a message was received from the Senate, by its 
Secretary, A. Dickens, Esqy., announcing that that body 
had rejected the bill from the House repealing the bank- 
ruptlaw.] =. 

Mr. A. said he hoped this was a good omen for the 
decision of another of the favorite projects of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. [A laugh.] About four years 
ago, he continued, a deliberate, cold-blooded murder 
was committed on a member of this House, an‘, after 
the funeral ceremonies had been performed, according to 
the custom of the House upon the decease of any mem- 
ber, a proposition was brought in for taking up the 
subject, on the ground of a breach of privilege. It was 
referred to a committee of the House; which committee, 
after a reasonable time, prescnted three distinct reports. 
A report of a majority of the committee—at least such 
it purported to be—who were all good sound Locofocos— 
of that very denomination of persons, including a num- 
ber of individuals now present, on whom the gentleman 
from Accomac(Mr. Wise) made such a magnificant pan- 
egyric a day or two ago. ‘The majority concluded their 
report with three resolutions, [which Mr. A. here sent to 
the Clerk by whom they were read.) ‘Then there was 
a minority report of two members of the committee, who 
were against reporting these resolutions, and who as- 
signed their reasons for it. And, finally, there was a 
third report, by a very distinguished and most honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina, then a member of this 
Hovse, now no longer so. When the House came to 
meke up their min’s as to their right and duty to passa 
censure upon him, he hoped the members would take 
care to read each of these reports, and mark particularly 
and attentively the report of the single member from 
South Carolina. He begged leave to ask that a small 
‘extract from the report of the majority be read; [which 
was accordingly read by the Clerk.] 

his first paragraph (continued Mr, A.) established, in 
the name of the majority of the committee who reported 
these resolutions, that the House had no right to try their 
members for crimes over which the courts had jurisdic- 
tion; for it appealed to the very amendment of the Con- 
#titution of which he had claimed the benefit in his own 
case, as a motive and reason for them to confine their 
inquiries exclusively to a question of a breach of privi- 
lege of the House. So far, then, as that would go as a 
precedent, it established at once the very question, and 
the presumed the Hvuse would consider it as a prece- 
dent, binding on them in this case. 

[Tne Clerk then further read from the report, at the 
fequest of Mr. A.] 

Mr. Wise addressed the Speaker. 

The Speaker said the gentleman from Virginia was 
mot in order, unless the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yielded the floor. Du:d the gentleman yield the floor? 

Mr. Adams replicd in the arffimative. 

Mr. Wise said: Now he had an opportunity of saying 
what he had long wished to say. He thanked God that 
there was a large assembly here to hear it. An opportu- 
nity had at length arrived for him to vindicate himself, 
now and forever, from the charge of instigating and ad- 
vising the duel of Graves and Cilley. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts had charged him with being an in- 
stigator and adviser of that duel, and of being more guilty 
than “the man who pulled the trigger.” He was now 
calling for the reading of the journal in the case, with the 
“view incidentally of convicting him of that charge. He 
said that he was glad to sce that the two Senators from 
Kentucky who then (at the time of the duel) represented 
that State, were here now present. One of them [Mr. 
Clay] was just sitting immediately behind the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. And he could appeal to them as 
his witnesses, that his advice was not the advice relied 
upon or followed in the preliminaries of that duel—it was 
the advice of another, higher, better,and more distinguish- 
ed man which was relied on. And as to what occurred 
upon the ground, he was there an armed second, to guard 
the life of his friend, with written instructions in his 
pocket, And theonly regret he had was, that he was in- 
duced to go there, not approving the preliminary steps 
which had been taken in that fight. 

Here Mr. Adams interrupted Mr. Wise, and asked him 
to do him the favor of giving him the name of his colleague 

had told him [Mr. W.] that he had heard him [Mr. A.} 
j his conduct on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Wise. It was not one only, but two colleagues. 

Mr. Adams. I would thank the gentleman for the 
names of both. 

Mr. Wise. Both are present in'this Hall, he believed. 
One he knew to be present, who told him that, at a public 
meeting at some place, the name of which he did not re- 
member, when there was a large assemblage of people in 
Massachusetts, where he had been arraigued before the 
moral people of New England on this charge, that had 
rested on him now long enough, the gentleman from 











| Wise) was not responsible for that duel. 
P 


He would add one word. He believed that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Adains,] at the time he 
defended him (Mr. Wise) so strongly, was convinced and 
believed, and is now convinced and believes,that he (Mr. 
He then knew 
the facts, and he knows them now; but, from subsequent 
causes of hostility, with malice prepense, and without the 
fear of God before his eyes—[the Speaker here called Mr. 


| W. to ordea, but he concluded the sentence]—or any re- 
| gard to truth in his heart, he secks every occasion to re- 


iterate the charge. 

Mr. Adams. Amiable discourse towards a criminal 
on trial. He called on his colleagues to say if they had 
ever said to the gentleman from Virginia that they had 
heard him [Mr. A.) defend Mr. W. on the merits of that 
duel before any assembly of that kind. He called on 
them to appear, since the gentleman from Virginia did not 
choose to name them. 

He had referred to this matter of the ducl solely in or- 
der to show the precedents for the conduct of this House, 
that this House might have some ground for recurring to 
what had been done before, when they came to the de- 
cision of the present case. In one respect, the charge at 
that time was identical with the charge made on him. It 
was for a breach of privilege of this House. Without 
making further reference to it, he would call for the read- 
ing of an extract of the report of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. It related to the power of this House to add to 
the capacities under which members of this House acted 
in cases of criminal charges. 

Mr, Botts here appealed to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to vield the floor to a motion to adjourn. 

Before this was complied with, Mr. Adams sent to 
the Clerk the extract above referred to, by whom it was 
read. 

Mr, A. said he was urged to yield to a motion to adjourn. 
He would consent, from the moment a majority of this 
House thought this matter ought to be no further pursued, 
as relates to this House, that this course should be taken; 
and would put his justification and defence before his own 
constituents, and refer it to them. He said this solely for 
the purpose of saving the time of the House. He could 
not in conscience, even for the defence of himself before 
the House, consent to consume their time to the extent 
which he knew would be necessary for him to do, if it 
was possible for any action of his to avoid it. He then 
yielded the floor; and, 

On motion of Mr. Botts, the House adjourned, 


(CP It is a subject of great regret that the Speech of Mr. 
Saltonstall, which closed the debate of Thursday, was 
necessarily driven out of the place it ought to have had by 
the pressure of the preceding debate. We hope and desire 
yet to furnish our readers with a sketch of it, due no less to 
the position of Mr. S. than to the interest of the speech 
itself. 

House, Suturday, Jan, 29th. 

Mr. Adams gave way to-day for the Treasu- 
ry note Bill. When this was disposed of, Mr. 
Pendleton tried to offer the following resolu- 
tions, as amendments to Marshall’s, but was not 
permitted to readthem. ‘The nation is nothing 
the worse off. 


Resolved, That the Constitution was “ordained and 
established” to form a “perfect union” of these States; 
and that Congress not only has no authority to take any 
measure for the dissolution of that Union which it was 
thus created to defend and protect, but that it is the par- 
amount duty of every department of this Government 
and of all the People of these States “indignantly to frown 
upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the various parts.” 


Resolved, That this House views with the utmost ab- 
horrence the proposition to dissolve the Union, of these 
States, contained in a petition of certain citizens of the 
town of Haverhill, in the State of Massachusetts, and pre- 
sented by Jobn Quincy Adams, a member from said 
State, 

Resolved, That said petition be not received, 


Monday, Jan. 31, the House adjourned on 
account of the death of Mr. Dixon, Senator from 
Rhode Island. ‘The next day there was no ses- 
sion, owing to the funeral. In the Intelligen- 
cer of Feb. 2nd, we find the following. 

AN OMISSION SUPPLIED, 


In the course of the debate in the House of Represen- 
tatives which grew out of the presentation of a certain 
petition from Georgia by Mr, Adams, on the 22d ultimo, 
Mr. A. read an extract from a letter addressed by the 
Hon. Clement C. Clay, of Alabama, to the Legislature of 
that State in the month of November last, on resigning 
his seat in the Senate of the United States, The Repor- 
ter, not having the extract before him, gave only the sub- 
stance of it, as he heard it read. But being informed 
thatthe language of the extract is necessary toa right 
understanding of Mr. Adam’s comments on it, the Editors 
have copied from their feles, and now insert, the passage 
of the letter as read by Mr. Adams, 








EXTRACT FROM MR. C.C, CLAY'S LETTER. 


“To secure the permanent ascendency of democratic 
principles, it is only necessary for the people of this quar- 
ter of the Union to understand and appreciate the proph- 
etic truth of Mr. Jefferson’s declaration, that the democ- 
racy of the North is the natural ally of the South. ‘To 
do this, let them review so much of the Executive jour- 
nal of the late extra session as has been permitted to see 
the light, and they will find that the nominations of abo- 
litionists of the most obnoxious characters were confirm- 
ed by the votes of Southern Whig Senators, when every 
Northern Democrat in his place voted against them.— 
These and other developments have conclusively estab- 
lished the chafge, long since preferred, that a coalition 
had been formed between the Southern Whig leaders [not 
the party generally] and the Abolitionists as well as the 
Federalists of the North. This extraordinary alliance, 
suggested by the most unprincipled ambition, and con- 
summated by the vilest treachery, should be dissolved.— 
Itis no less indispensable to the prosperity of the Union 
than it is to the safety of the South.” 


February 2nd, an atlempt was made to lay the whole 
subject on the table, but it failed, by a vote of 112, to 89. 
The resolutions introduced by Mr. Adams, were then 
acted on. The first two were adopted, the former by 107 
to 96, the latter by 9510 84, Ths third and fourth were 
laid on the table, yeas 111, nays, 64. 

Mr, Adams then made a speech, after which Mr. Sum* 
mers of Virginia, made his motion to refer the whole 
matter toa select committee &c., when Mr. Gilmer 
arose, and spoke chiefly ia support of his motion of cen- 
sure. 
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We copy from the Intelligencer Mr. Adams remarks, 
but omit Mr. Gilmer’s, for they are really too dull to 
print. 


Mr. Adams said the evidence was exccedingly impor- 
tant, and he must confess, when he saw the votes on the 
resolutions asking for information, which would not 
be denied to the vilest villain in the land, that it bore on 
him in a heavy manner as to what he was to expect from 
the votes of the same party hereafter. He thanked again 
the House for allowing Lim a portion of that information 


} whch he had requested, but he thought it necessary 


once more to put the members of the House in mind of 
the position which they occupied now, and which he oc- 
cupied, He would read once more an extract froma 
report made by a gentleman from South Carolina ona 
former occasion, of the proceedings of this House in re 
gard to a violation of its rules, which was read the other 
day by the Clerk, but amidst so much confusion he was 
afraid it was not heard by many of the members. 

One of the grounds he should take for his own defence 
would be, that he had been, neither by himself nor by the 
petitioners whose petition be had presented, guilty of any 
offence against the laws of the land whatsoever; and that, 
so far as related to this, he was under no responsibility, 
having declared at the time he presented the petition, and 
repeating now, that their petition was the last thing in 
the world he would ever vote to grant. And he hoped 
that he should be able to show that, for attachment to 
this Union, he might put sixty or seventy years of pub- 
lic life befure almost all mankind in proof, If there was 
one member of this House who had given more strong, 
more clear and unequivocal proofs of attachment to the 
Union of these States than the man who now stood 


| charged with crime before this House, he did not know 


who that man was. He hoped to be allowed to prove 
that to the House. 

He said, then, so far as respects his own act, which 
was the presentation of the petition, here, before this 
Hou-e, and in presence of bis God, he did it under a 

(Continued on second page.) 








$5,000 Reward! 


The above reward has been offered, and is now renew- 
ed to an indefinite length of time, to any one, profession- 
al or private, who will show to the satisfaction of twelve 
respectable citizens, that Dr, Duncan’s Expectorant Rem- 
edy has ever failed to do all that the proprietor claimed it 
would do, 

(CP ‘The above medicine is recommended for Consump- 
tion, Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Spiting of Blood, diffi- 
culty of Breathing, pain in the Side, Breast: and Chest, 
Whooping Cough, and all diseases of the Liver and 
Lungs, as being the best remedy extant, entirely free of 
Opium or its spiritual preparations, which is the main 
ingredient in the numerous Quack nostrums forced upon 
the community by unprincipied persons, regardless of the 
great injury they should know such mixtures always pro- 
cure, 

a? Dr. Duncan's Expectorant remedy is entirely free 
of Opium, and all other violent rercotics, and may be used 
with perfect safety by all under any circumstances. 

(CP Sold only at Ne. 77 Sycamore street, near Lower 
Market street. Price one dollar. 





NOTIC E-eeMILK-=--MILK 
We are now prepared to inform onr friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 
C. M. Merrett, 
N. H. Merrett. 





Messrs. Woenson & Tinstry, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage siuce the 
association as afirm, inform their friends and the public 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpentet 
and Joiner s work at the shortest notice and on the mosr 
reasonable terms. 

Wonvson & Tinstey. 





GRANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. 


The Winter term will commence on Thursday the 
16th day of September next, and continue 22 weeks, 
TEACHERS. 
Mrs. N. B. Gitmore, Principal. 
Miss O, H, Bairey, Miss 8. F. Arms, 
« E.M, Breen, “6 L. J, Hamuin, 
TUITION. 
Per Qr. 
Preparatory Department, - $2,00 to$2,50 
Academical Department, including Calisthenics 2 4.50 
and Vocal Music, . - es 
Board, exclusive of fuel and lights (per week) 
Room rent (per quarter) - - 
Whole expense per quarter, exclusive of fuel, 
bed and lights, - . 


1,00 
1,00 
16,00 


Do, including bed and fuel, : ° ~ 20,00 
Drawing, extra - - - : - 2,00 
Painting, - - - 4,00 
Instruction on piano, - - 6,00 
Use of Instrument, - . - 2,00 
Latin, e . a) = - 2,00 
French, - - - : : 2,00 


To be paid quarterly in advance, 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore expect to devote themselves, for 
the ensuing five years, to the interests of the Young La- 
dies committed to their care; and they hope, by careful 
attention to their Moral, Intellectual and Physical wants, 
to contribute to their happiness while members of their 
family, and prepare them for usefulness in the discharge 
of the active duties of life. ‘The qualifications and suc- 
cess of the Principal, and other ‘T'eachers of the Institu- 
tion, are too well known to need further commendation. 

Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 58 very convenient 
rooms, furnishing ample accommodations for 100 young 
ladies, W. W. Bancrort, 

Corresponding Sec. of Trustess. 
Granville, O. July 54th, 1841. 





THE NEW YORK WATCHMAN, 


devoted to 
The interests of protestant christianity, literature, 
science, education, the arts, agriculture, the 
moral enterprise of the age, and to the 
diffusion of genera! intelligence 





“Knowledge is as the light of heaven: free, pure, 
pleasant, exhaustless, It invites all to possession; it ad- 
mits of no pr-emption, no rights exclusive, no monop- 
oly.” 

For six years, this paper has been gaining in 
the confidence of the public. Its character 
as an 

Independent, Religious, and Literary journal, 
Is now fully established, as is evident from 
its circulation among alll classes of the commu- 
nity. ‘hose who desire 


A GOOD FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
Free from those features of Sectarianism, which are so 
offensive to the spirit of Christianity—a paper which ad- 
mits suitable articles on all subjects upon which the 
community need to be informed—a paper open, espe- 
cially to the claims of suffering humanity, may be as- 
sured that no efforts will be spared to render this accep- 
table and worthy of their patronage. Ithas a large 

number of 

Able and intelligent correspondents, 
Whose communications will enrich its columns, 
from time to time, on 


Natural and Revealed Theology, Revivals, Missions, 
Human Rights, Temperance; Education, 
Sabbath and Common Schoo's, 

Moral Reform, Health, Agriculture, Geology, Physiology, 
Natural and Mental Philosophy, Music, 
Reviews of Books &c. &c, 

Iu a word it occupies a field of usefulness, not 
appropriated by any other periodical in this, or 
any other country. 


The Seventh Volume commenced January 
1,1832. ‘Theprice is only I'wo Dollars’ a 
Year, in Zdvance; and this is sufficiently low 

to put it within the reach of all. 

*,* Reader, you have a personal interest in the New 
York Watchman! For, he who hasa_ heart to know 





his whole duty, whose SOUL thirsts for information on 

all those subjects most directly connected with MAN’S 

highest happiness, will find assistance in the columns 
of this paper. 

Published every Saturday, at 126 Fulton street, New 

York, where subscriptions are respectfully solicited, 
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WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 
FANCY CAKE STORE, 


AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


\ a) nN 

CONFECTIONARY. 
Fifth st, 5 doors Eust of Vine, North side. 

The subscriber having succeeded to the business of J. 
A. Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
in genera! to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes and 
Contectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, aud the same punctually 


executed. 
SAMULL A. ALLEY. 


EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
EF. Hl. BRAYTON, EXCOUANGE BROKER, 
Cleveland Ohio. 


QcEestern Funds, Specie, and uncurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorable terms, 


R. H. BLACKMER & CO. 
Tee-total Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 

Near Float Bride, Cleveland. % 


December 22nd, 1841. 








WILLIAM BIRNEY, 

Norary Pustric,—Office 8, E. corner of Main and 
Fourth streets, up statis. 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 

“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill. Any individual wishing this work 
can have it by application to the subscriber. ‘Third edi- 
tion, published by the American ‘I’ract Society. 

D. D. NELSON, 

Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct, 5, 1841, 






WE HAVE TRIED DOCTOR JOS. PRIESTLEY 
PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best Antibilious 
Medicine that we have ever used in our families. We 
are acquainted with several families in this city who 
give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same time, cer- 
tainty of action. —V. Y. Examiner. 

MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 
roly valuable Antibilious Pills have been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico. and Texas, 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five. 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 
they were induced, by a friead, to try a Box of Dr. 
Peter’s Pills. 

They are in use asa Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same 
time; though, in their operation, producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility. 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used, JOHN CASE, M. D. 

For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, I 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
other kinds. R. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D, 
The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 

MERSON, is considered sufficient 

I have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr, 
Jos. Priestly Peters’ Vegetable Antibilious Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famity Menpicinx I have ever used. 
Given up to Die. 


How many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the easiest taken, 

Consumption 

Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 
that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges would cure when noth- 
ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 
have added their testimony to that effect. 

Coughs and Colds, 
neglected, lead to consumption and death, when a few of 
the Lozenges would effect a cure in one or two days, ‘Try 
them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 

Over 3,000 persons have given their names within 
the last vear as a reference of the wonderful virtues of 
these Cough Lozenges. They cure all recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones, 

The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oncida Confer- 
ence, was given up as incurable, belicved to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, tillhe tried these Lozenges. They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his duties as a minister of the 
gospel. He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world, He has witness- 
ed their effects on several others, and always with the 
happiest results. He says so great a remedy through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the face of the 
earth, 

The Rev. Doctor Eastmond, of this city, gave a 
few to a lady, a friend of his, who had been given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption. The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use; and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 

Mr. Henry S. Banker, 97 Green st, was cured of a 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had no effect on, 
him whatever, 

Mr.G.T. Matthews,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all the usual symptoms of consumption, ‘The Lo- 
aenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
zestored him to perfect health, He says they are the 
greatest medieine in the world. 


When such clergymen asthe Rev, Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Hancock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
need not hesitate to place reliance uponit, Such are 
Sheriman’s Lozenges. 

Children Die 
of worms, after months and sometimes years of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cause—little sus- 
pecting worms are literally eating them up. Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges have cured hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. Any child will take them. 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Proved in more than 400,000 cases to be infallible; the 
only certain worm-destroying medicine ever discovered. 
Many diseases arise from worms and occasiou long and 
intense suffering and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often. afilicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them. 


-Ur. J. Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her stomach was as 
large as a grown person’s, her arms and legs so swollen 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she 
could eat as much as two laboring men. ‘I'wo celebra- 
ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; 
the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- 
couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to death alone, to take her out 
of ber misery. Mr. Murphy believing tt a case of 
worms, gave her a box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with joy beaming in her eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child's life, The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms in one 
living mass, she afterwards counted over S00 that were 
discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count, 
The child was literally eaten up with them—another 
living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 

My Poor Back 


will break, it is so weak, and pains me constantly. 
What shallI de? Get one of Sherman’s Poor man’s 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you in a 
few hours, as itdid Mr. Hoxie. 

Sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster, 

The best strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 
sovereign remedy for pains, or weakness in the back, 
loins, side, breast, neck, limbs, joints, rheumatism, 
lumbago, &e. &c. 








Several, persons have called at the warehouse, to 
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express their surprise and thanks, at. the almost mi- 
raculous cure these plasters have effected. 

Jos. W. Hoxie, Esq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumatism, as_to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all remedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N. J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afflicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—these 
plasters entirely cured him. 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Sherman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct. A. Sher- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm. H. Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A. Avery & Co. Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co, Ripley; A. Graham & Cv. Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland ; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
—_ every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
ndies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 
Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by ‘Truman & Smith, 
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a 
_ Volume IL.--I approve most fully: your plan of pub- 
ishing new selections and arrangements in eh ore 
volumes, by which purchasers are relieved from the 
necessity of repeatedly buying the same music, The se 

cond volume, is, in its rythmical character various ae 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—the hare 
mony rich, flowing and impressive. It should, by all 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially in those 
Choirs which are somewhat advanced. I doubt not it 
will secure to the publishers an extensive patronage; dl 
I shall do what I can to extend its circulation “on 


FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE, 


A delightful Country Seat, situated Upona 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellen 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house | 
rooms, a hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 cellars; als 
frame bara with a carriuge house and diene — 
cistern and @ spring. ‘I'he grounds are well shamakion 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and embellis : 
with shrubs and evergreens, a 
A handsome Country Seat with 16 acres of land, I 
ted upon a Turnpike road 3 miles from town The im. 
provements comprise an excellent brick house cont: leliag 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches and a large cellar; Pe 
cistern, a well of excellent water, a large garden : a. ; 
orchard of choice peach, plum, apple and pear tr gg The 
is part level and part rolling, a 
A superior Country Seat, distant 5 mile 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which are in cultivation: 
> 





McAdami- 
t neighbor. 
S€ containing g 


8 from town, 





Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason's Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 


and 10 in wood, he buildings consist of an exe mT 

brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch ond i 
cellar; a brick barn,a stone spring house, a cebtammens 
smoke house, ‘The grounds are well stocked with iain 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees, and an cexcele 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape vines, This 





eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work, By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, etc, ete; 
and by his brother, ‘T’. B, Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, ete.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions. ‘lhe Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “Wason’s Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One, It is intended to make “Mason’s Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections, And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard ‘Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. ‘The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestewed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 

From numerous Recommendations the following are 

selected. 
From the Boston Spectator. 

We hope allwill encourage ‘Mason’s Sacred Harp- 
We speak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 

From the New York Evangelist, 

Mason’s Sacred Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
uf church music extant, for congregations any-where. 

From the Baptist Advocate. 


Mas m’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. Noone man 
in our country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us_ the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” ete., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gems in Melody and Harmonye 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody 


estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fortune 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a beautiful 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society. 

A fertile Fart of 80 acres, situated 5 miles from town 
with 65 acres in tillage,a frame kouse with 4 conten 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn, a tenant’s 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. The land is good 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs, and fen- 
ced with posts and rails. , 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from town 
and close toa McAdamized road. It has 90 acres in 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees, a frame 
house with 5 rooms, acellar and a porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs. The 
land is rich and level. 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land loca- 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrious 
and populous district, ‘The house isin Cottage style, 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar and a. 
gallery. ‘The outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, ‘Ihe grounds aro planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells wittt 
pumps, and a small stream. 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from. 
town, in a healthy region, having 60 acres in cultivation, 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: also 2 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paled. The land is chiefly in grasa, good 
quality and well located for tillage, 

A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Tuthpike road, 
8 miles from town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar, a cistern, 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, peach, 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden _ well planted with 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes. The 
land is good, well watered with springs, and located on 
both sidesef the road. 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 in culture, sit- 
auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from Cincinnati, 
near a populous town. ‘The improvements consist of a 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100 swine, an arched 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn crib for 2000 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, 2 wells, 
2 orchards, a garden with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quince, 
plum, peach and pear trees, ‘I'he soil consists of rich 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and watered 
with numerous springs. 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 miles 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchard of 





by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 
From Mr, Billings, Professor of Sacred Music, 
Mason’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever seen. It is emphatically sacred music, I will en- 
courage its general introduction, 


From the Journal, 

We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. The volume 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music.” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest eflect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. ‘The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate to sentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 

From M, Hamilton, Direetor of music in the 
«Wethodist Church, Wheeling. 

Weare using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song, 
The tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and it is a desireable collection for churches and 
schools, 

Just Published. 


‘ol. I1.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Music.—Vol. II. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 
Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, etc, etc. ‘This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variety as regards style, metre and 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 
Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 
hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 
surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, 

The, following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 

From a Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic A- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th. 

“The Sacred Harp, Vol, II, has been carefully 
examined by your committee, who cannot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work,” 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor te furnish [1n Tux Sacrev Harr,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 


C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y. of the Academy. 


From the “Handel Musical Society,” of W. R, College, 

Hudson, 

Tur Sacnep Hane, Votume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished, By order of the Society, 

W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Odserver.} 

-VMason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol. 2nd.- We hesitate not, most’coufidently to recom- 
mend this as_a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press, It will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine distrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr, Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and clasgical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, ‘The beau- 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself. 

From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 
ln College. 

Tor a few years past, we have made selections for 
Church Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volume tl. 1 
have ever esteened it a beautiful collection, comprising a 
great variety of chaste and approved tunes in all the usua 
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200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds. 
The land is of good quality, and is inthe vicinity ef y 
church and a school. 

A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage, 
situated 28 miles from town, upon a Turnpike road, 
in a healthy and respectable neighborhood, where ther- 
are several churchesand schools. ‘The improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagon 
and asmoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springs and a run, 

A good Farm of 59 acres, situated 32 miles from town, 
upon a road, and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres in 
culture, a house with 4 rooms and a porch, a good frante 
barn, with sheds and cribs; also a well, a peach orchard 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, ‘I'he land is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced. 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a Turnpike 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, aw 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellar 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gat- 
den, 2 wells, several springs and acreek. ‘he soil ie 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 

A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 milee 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. There are 5@ 
acres in cultivation, atwo story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, and a good orchard of 200 apple, 
pear, cherry, peach and quince trees. ‘The land is rich 
and level. 

A Farm of 185 acres, with 65 in tillage, located upon 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 
It has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weather- 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. ‘I'he soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niami 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse built in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com- 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, a 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘The soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs and the Miami river. It consists of hill and 
vale advantageously located for culture. 

A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon aT urnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley. ‘The improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and a 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the door; 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. ‘The soil com- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage. 
It is a superior farm. 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio ia 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
acorn crib, a stable, and several log houses: also an 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus beds. ‘The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for calture. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full in information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where a list of 200 to 300 Farms, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. . 

Farmersand Citizens. who wish to dispose of their 
estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
ofan extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
effected, . 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest Upem 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 per cent, at 20 days sight J 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Walcs, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have the cash paid them. in Cincinnati, assoon as the 
payment is advised by the English Bankers, The on 
ey can be sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrs 
Baring, Brothers & Co. London, to the account © 
Thomas Emery of Cincinnati. 
alten, Bnalish Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
of England Notes bought and sold. 

Emigrants can rely upon obtaining correct and valua- 
ble information, which the experience of more than nine 
years in the sale of Rea! Estate in Cincinnati enables me 

















to give. Apply to 
oe Py THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
~ and Money Agent, No. 11, Last Fourth St 
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